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Dorchester Mutual Insurance of Policy 


Tone Lamy 0 Loans Are Issued 
Finance Insurance PHOENIX 


By The Prudential 
nia Assurance Company, Ltd., 


Massachusetts Mutual to Write Amounts of Not han Than $50 Or 
Auto Business on the Monthly of London More Than $10,000 Covered 
Premium Plan 100 William Street, New York By Company 























CHARGE MADE FOR SERVICE corporation which has stood the test TABLE OF PREMIUM RATES 


= man of time! 144 years of successful business 
William A. Muller, Head of Dor- Operation. World-wide interests. Abso- No Medical Examination for 
chester, President Also of the lute security. Amounts Up to $500 In 
Investment Corporation Most States 
Excellent Service and Facilities 


Paying premiums on the installment 
plan has been adopted by one of ihe 


Among the most recent advances in 
A He the direction of service to policvhoiders 
oldest Massachusetts mutual fire com PHOENIX of The Prudential is the establishment 
panies, the Dorchester Mutual Fire, as 
a means for securing a larger amount 


ofa scientific plan of insurance ot policy 
f automobile fi 1 theft i emni om a — 
oi automobile fire and theft insurance. ind ty C p ny Under this plan an applicant for a 
Ges Pe = ply loan ha the opportunity oiling 
others within the last few days. In 123 William Street, New York up at the same time an application for 
\ Regicnte oars decir gases ‘ia ; ; insurance equal to the amount of the 
rief, the scheme is analogous to the 
deferred payment plan for buying auto- 


- loan. Where, as in the majority of 
; : emi cases, the amount of loan is under $500 
mobiles. A finance company has been : ‘ 


: : d the additional insurance 1s grant ith- 
organized which will pay to the Dor- te . ce is grauted wit 
chester the full premium on every policy 


a ~~ out medical examination, except where 
“ts a a ee tad S Snlea, A GIANT REVOLVING SEARCHLIGHT is on top the new i 
issued, while it, the finance company, 















































state laws require medical examination, 
will receive the premium from the as- Insurance Company of North America Building at 16th Street and the or Ly insured’s health is impaired. A 
sured in twelve equal installments, Parkway. Its beam of light is always visible at a distance of twenty- the age of ge Ba! ye eesak ane 
arg interest = a service charge five miles and can be seen, according to atmospheric conditions, fifty, interest rate paid for the loan, and in 
me the accommodation. seventy-five and even one hundred miles away. L. P. Bertaud, Air Mail event of the death of the insured the 
William A. Muller, president of the Pilot, reported seeing it at Bellefonte Field—150 miles from Phila- principal of the loan is automatically 
Dorchester Mutual, is likewise president delphi ti neti o Giebate in dl d is the 1 t wipe out, leaving the full insurance for 
of the new finance company called the _— - : y - es oe Cae — oe a ao the benefit of the policyholder.  Al- 
William. A. Muller Investment Corpora- light ever installed for advertising purposes in the East. though this feature has been inaugu 
tion, The address of both. companies This beacon light, reaching out beyond the limits of the city in every vated very recently, already a number 
is 55 Kilby Street, Boston The new ar- di é pee ~- f the f hi infl rina of claims have come in and the bene- 
rangement is known as the WAMCO irection, is significant bel the tar-reac ee tawenee o the insurance ficiaries have secured the full amount of 
plan, and literature ab. c it is being Company of North America. Founded in Philadelphia 134 years ago, insurance where otherwise a substantial 
distributed widely throug iout New Eng- this oldest American fire and marine insurance company has extended fraction would have gone in repayment 
land and New York, states in which its organization and service until today it reaches around the world. of loans. 
the Dorchester operates. Details of the 


scheme were also broadcast over the 


As an instance of how this plan works 
cine \ : au actual settlement in practice, the fol- 
radio in Boston recently. Literature of ] UR ¢ CO 0 OR 
investment, company carries the slog: 























| lowing actual claim settlement is com- 
. wr hat . ° pared with what would have been the 
“We finance insurance premiums.” Philadelphia settlement had the loan insurance not 
{| er — the lh italia been in force. In this case it happens 
‘ ndemnity Insurance Company of Nort merica ahd : sc REPEAT ETT te 
Payments in 12 Installments write practioaliy every iaus of tenteaien except life. that another recent liberalization 2y Phe 
7 a Prudential has increased the claimant's 
When an agent of the Dorchester sells check. rhis change consists in not de- 
an auto fire or theft policy under the ~ ducting from claim where premiums 
installment scheme the first payment are payable in instalments—semi annual, 
is due when the insurance contract is ee ? quarterly or monthly—any pe instal- 
’ ‘ s for the current policy year 
issued, the eleven subsequent payments A h D d d I ment for t ; 
falling due on the fifteenth of each fol- not er widen ncredse which have _ actually fallen due at 
lowing month. No payments amounting : ; . date of death. 
to less than $2 a month will be accepted. Yes, the fourth successive annual increase. A reflection of general This settlement shows the success of 
The investment company intends to hold prosperity and efficient management. Just part and parcel of our continu- The Prudential’s efforts to maintain the 
all policies until fully paid —, rhe ous effort to reduce cost while steadily improving a life insurance service - ened of insurance intact for the 
“ < ~as ote . . . . . . snenciary. 
circular states that the total ote ee that is at all times maintained in the front rank of quality. Nevertheless, peas Pann ae 
penditure to auto owners for both fire ; aha . i? Lace 
and theft insurance will be 10% less we do not emphasize dividends. The more essential task for any company sas Insurance 
than the stock - company rates. The is to keep its policy contracts level with the public’s needs, and to distribute ee Sa 
Dorchester issues its policies at stock enough of them that the economic affairs of the American people may Amount of Policy. $500.00 $500.00 
company rates, subject to 20% dividends be safeguarded and stabilized Mortuary Dividend 2.26 4.52 
and an allowance of 20% commissions - a 
age ° . . . . . . Sx 9, we <9 
—— a We invite men and women of high ideals, of industry, and intelligence . aay $904.52 
The Dorchester was organized in 1859 to come and work with us upon this honorable and patriotic task. Less Loan.. mt — 
and is said to be under excellent man ——— ac- — ‘i 
agement. At the close of 1924 it had _ crued .... $1. . 
assets of $369,280, with a net cash sur- The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company Balance 0! 
plus of $218,794. Directors of the com- . i. year’s pre ; we cA 
pany are well-known in the insurance Philadelphia, Pa. mium .... nil 1.19 13.59 178.78 
and business world. Some of them in- : eeiaer seni ae 
clude T. J. Falvey, president of the Organized 1847 $501.07 $325.74 
: (Contin1 
(Continued on page 16) = co 
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The Liberal Features of the New York 
Life’s Disability and Double 
Indemnity Provisions 


Illustration of a $10,000 Ordinary Life policy with 1% Disability and with 
Double Indemnity. (For full Benefits and conditions see policy itself) 


1. In the event of Total and Permanent Disability before Age 60, the Company will pay to the insured the sum of $100 a 
month so long as he remains thus disabled. 


2. If the evidence is not conclusive as to permanency, but the insured is totally disabled and has been so disabled for 3 


months the $100 a month will be payable until recovery. THE DISABILITY INCOME WILL BE PAID FOR THE 
3 MONTHS. 


Delay in Submitting Proof will not diminish the total payable to the insured if he is still totally disabled when proofs 
are submitted. The policy provides that any disability income shall be payable “for each completed month from the 
commencement of and during the period of continuous total disability.” 


4. The Disability Provisions Remain Uncanceled after a recovery from disability. Whenever the insured furnishes proof 
that he has again become totally and presumably permanently disabled, the disability benefits are the same as if no 
prior disability had existed. 


5. All Premiums Falling Due during such disability are waived, or if paid are refunded. 


6. If a Premium is Defaulted during such disability, the policy will be restored provided proof that such disability has 
continued for at least 3 months is received prior to six months after the lapse. 


7. The Total and Irrecoverable Loss of the Sight of Both Eyes or of the use of both hands or of both feet, or of one hand 
and one foot shall constitute total disability for life. 


No Deduction Will Be Made from the insurance in the event of death because of any premiums waived or disability 
income paid. 


dvevevedddecdverurdederr— 
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9. At the Time of the Insured’s Death, any disability benefit due and unpaid will be paid to the beneficiary. 


10. Dividends are payable in full during such disability. 


Full Loan Values are available to the insured, even during the period when the premiums are being waived and 
, disability income is being paid. 


12. If Death Occurs by Accident (within 90 days after the accident) the amount payable will be double the face of the 
policy: i. e., $20,000. THE DOUBLE INDEMNITY BENEFIT is without age limit and is in full effect even 
though the insured, at the time of the accidental death, is receiving disability benefits. 


INCREASING DISABILITY BENEFIT 


To certain Class “A” risks, for a moderate additional premium, the Company will grant increasing disability benefits 
as follows: On a $10,000 policy the Company will pay $100 a month for each completed month of the disability up to the 
end of five years, thereupon this income will be increased to $150 a month for a second period of five years, after which 
the income will be increased to $200 a month for life, so long as the insured remains totally disabled. 


| DISABILITY TO AGE 65 


Under two forms of policy the disability benefits become effective in event of disability before age 65. These two 
forms are “Endowment at age 65,” and “Premiums to 65.” 





1 A NEW FEATURE IN ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


| If the insured is in receipt of disability benefits at the end of the Endowment period, such income will be continued 
| | so long as he is totally disabled, although the face of the policy is paid at the end of the Endowment period. 





| OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Insurance with disability benefit No. 1 may be offered up to $2,500 to women, whether they be married or single. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, 


346 Broadway, New York City President. 
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Fewer Out of Work 
In Britain, Says Tully 


RETURNS FROM ANNUAL TRIP 








Elected to Executive Committee of 
British Pilgrims; Finds Everybody 
in France Is Working 





Senator William J. Tully, generai so- 
licitor of the Metropolitan Life, has 
returned from his annual visit to Europe 
He made but a short visit to England 
and to France. There are few better 
informed men on conditions in Great 
Britain than Senator Tully, who is a 
brother-in-law of Ambassador Hough- 
ton. 

While in England this trip he was 
elected a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Pilgrims of Great Britain, 
which association (with the Pilgrims 
of the United States) has done so much 
io further good relations between tie 
two countries. Senator Tully is now 
the only American resident on the Brit- 
isi Pilgrims’ executive committee, al- 
though there are two other American 
born men on it, including Lord Fair- 
fax. The chairman of the committee 
is Lord Desborough, and among other 
committeemen are Viscount Deerhurst, 
Earl of Middleton, Earl of Yarborough 
atid Sir John Henry. The president of 
the Pilgrims of Great Britain is the 
Duke of Connaught and one of the 
vice-presidents is the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

Wife of Secretary of Health Asks About 

Metropolitan Life and Housing 

While attending a reception at the 
house of the Prime Minister, at 10 
Downing Street, Senator Tully met Mrs. 
Neville Chamberlain, wife of the pres 
ent Secretary of Health who is hali 
brother of Sir Austin Chamberlain, Sec 
retary of Foreign Affairs. While Sen 
ator Tully was in London the European 
papers were carrying the story of the 
Metropolitan’s offer in support of Gov- 
etnor Smith’s housing scheme. Mrs. 
Chamberlain expressed the greatest in 
terest in the housing situation, because 
of what her husband is doing in that 
connection, and asked many questions of 
Senator Tully relative to the Metropol 
itan Life and housing conditions in 
New York State. 

Senator Tully spoke highly of Neville 
Chamberlain, saying that the general 
impression in Great Britain was that he 
had a most brilliant career ahead of 
him. He met him during a former trip 
abroad. 

In discussing Stanley saldwin, he 
said that he has proven a_ most 
able Prime Minister. He has not 
only held his large majority — of 
the Conservatives but he has won 
over so many of the Liberals that that 
party is now an exceedingly small mi- 
hority of the House of Commons. Mr. 
Baldwin has the confidence of the peo- 
ple in every walk of life and of all the 
political parties except the most radicai 
Laborites. 

Not So Much Unemployment 

“Industrial conditions in Great Brit- 
ain are much better than they were a 
year ago, at which time they were an 
improvement over any time since the 
war,” said the Senator. “The last state- 
inent of the unemployed issued by the 
Government just before I left showed 
that the total number of people out of 
work was about 1,000,000, but this is 
tather misleading as there always are 
a large number of people in Great Brit- 
ain who prefer not to work, especially 
if they can get the dole. 

“The only cloud on the horizon is 
the question of the coal strike. The 
itiners have been working — steadily 
since the compromise effected last year 
but it has cost the British Government 
$10,000,000 by way of subsidy to the 
Miners. At the time I left London they 
Were having almost daily conferences 
between the Government commission 
and representatives of operators and 
Miners, and in my judgment there will 
be a settlement without a strike.” 

In discussing France, Senator Tully 
Said: 

(Continued on page 4) 








Hold 
the 


Business 


A lapse happens at the wrong time. 
It leaves the policyholder and his fam- 
ily to face unknown conditions. It 
takes away at one sweep an inheritance 
that is justly due those left behind. 


A lapsed policy is a tragedy. It 
means that the policyholder has lost 
faith in his ability to provide. It 1s an 
admission that he hasn't sufficient con- 
fidence to believe himself capable of 
earning enough to safeguard the inter- 
ests of his loved ones. The arguments 
that made it wise to take out the insur- 
ance apply with greater force now. 
His responsibilities have increased, and 
the cost of imsurance at his age 1s 
greater. Perhaps he cannot get an- 
other policy. 


The majority of lapses can be saved 
by an appeal to reason, but if a polacy- 
holder persists in his attitude let him 
tell his wife and see whether she 1s 
satisfied to be left without life msur- 
ance. 


The Prudential 


mitra SS Insurance Company of America 


HAS THE 
STRENGTH oF / 


ClaRALTAR Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 
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Epwarp D. Durrtetp, President 








Prosser & Homans Hold 
Unique Banquet Here 
SPEAKERS FROM DAIS AND FLOOR 


Guests Never Knew What Was Coming 
Next and Affair Was Entertaining; 
New Agent a Hit 





_ Whether it was a speech by the act- 
ing president of the Equitable, a 
Charleston dance by a couple of nimble 
footed girls from the secretarial forces, 
a vaudeville act by agents who wrote 
it themselves, or a new agent telling 
how. he beat the town in number of 
applications in honor of Judge Day in 
the Equitable’s ten days’ testimonial 
campaign, there was always something 
doing and always the unexpected at the 
annual dinner of the Prosser & Homans 
agency in the Pennsylvania Hotel one 
night last week. 

Sheppard Homans, the old Princeton 
football player, called “the luckiest man 
in New York,” who runs the Prosser & 
Homans agency, was toastmaster, and 
there is no other banquet chief who 
can match him for originality. Although 
he had five vice-presidents of the So- 
ciety as guests at the head table, they 
didn’t know until the end of the evening 
whether they were going to be called 
upon or not, as Homans was constantly 
commanding talent from the floor. Even 
the telephone girl did a few unconven- 
tional steps as her part of the entertain- 
ment. 


A New Agent’s Great Success 


One of the events of the evening was 
the introduction to the officers of Al 
Lowe, a stranger to them as he has been 
with the agency less than a year. And 
yet, he actually landed 65 applications 
during the Judge Day campaign, lead- 
ing the agency. He couldn’t explain it. 
Nobody else can figure out these inci- 
dents either. They stud the life insur- 
ance business. A man suddenly makes 
his appearance in the life insurance 
world. Presto! A few months go by 
and he is beating all the old-timers. 
Some newspaper man should interview 
the old-timers in the various general 
agencies about these incidents and ask 
them for the explanation. 

But Lowe did make some explanation. 
“I was with George Eastman of Roch- 
ester, the Kodak king,” he said, “and 
was selling his stuff. He is the greatest 
man in the world, with all due respect 
to Judge Day, ‘Shep’ Homans and 
‘Eddie’ Robinson of ‘Shep’s’ office who 
put me into the business. Well, there 
are two things that George Eastman in- 
sists upon. One is work and the other 
is telling the truth. You have to be a 
square shooter to work for George and 
you have to be a square shooter to 
work for the Equitable. I have gone 
out and worked; have seen the people; 
and told them the truth, and the only 
thing you have to do to sell an Equit- 
able policy is to go out and see the 
people and tell the truth. I am out to 
sell $2,000,000 this year.” 


Major Parkinson on Home Office 
Attitude 


Major Parkinson, acting president of 
the Equitable, made a clever speech 
in which, after praising the work of 
the men who produce, he said that the 
aim of those in the Home Office is to 
fill the expectations of the policyholders 
which they formed as a result of their 
contact with the agents. He declared 
that the successful salesman was an 
artist and that it is an art difficult to 
master, impossible for many. 

Mr. Homans called upon the veteran 
William Alexander, father of much of 
the life insurance literature now floating 
about, and he told a story of an auda- 
cious and unscrupulous agent who in 
order to sell a policy declared he was a 
nephew of Henry B. Hyde, then presi- 
dent. Somewhat irritated, Hyde sent 
for this agent who not only confessed 
to the deception but added: 

“Why, Henry B., I’d be your son if 
that would make it easier to sell a 
policy.” 

And right at this point the average 
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speaker would have indulged in a little 
philosophy to the effect that such repre- 
hensible pri actices have faded out, relics 
of days of cut-throat competition. Not 
so this suave and sagacious trainer of 
agents He waited until the smile 
evoked by his story had died down and 
then quickly gave three maxims which 
rt would not harm any agent to digest 


and was through with his talk, which 
in all took two minutes: 

“Stand up that you may be. seen; 
speak up that you may be heard; shut 
up that you may be liked.” 

Among other spe akers were Vice- 
Presidents Davis and Fisher; Dan 
Mason of the training school; Dr. Rob- 
ert M. Daley of the medical division; 
and Edward Robinson of the agency. 


Miss Edith Bauer, 
large policies on 
called upon to talk 


who has written many 
business men, was 
as representative of 
the women agents, and Lawrence 
Priddy, as the representative of the life 
insurance world outside of the Equit- 
able. 


No Highbrow Speakers 


Mr. Homans did not permit any of the 
highbrow and they all 
styles to suit the 


speakers to be 
adjusted their 
sion 


acca 


The agency, by the way, leads the 


Equitable in New York City in amount 
of premiums. Mr. Homans doesn't 
know how this has happened; nor does 
it worry him. 

“Why try to analyze the cube root of 


the thing?” he said to THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER. 


Agents Average More Than $7,000 Each 


In 1923 Prosser & Homans paid for 
$12,105,000, with premiums of $509,357; 
in 1924, $10,894,000, with premiums. of 
$476,168; in 1925, $13,521,000, premiums 
of $528,604. In those three years on a 
total volume of $36,250,000 the premiums 
were $1,514,129. 
In telling of the 
women 


earnings of men and 
agents in the Prosser & Homans 


agency Mr. Homans said that the 
agency paid the first ten men in the 
agency during 1925 more than $12,000 
each in commissions; the second ten, in 
excess of $5,800; the third, more than 
$2,000, making the average for thirty 
agents nearly $7,000. 

P. SS. Harry W. Clody, who with 
Frederick H. Moore, were the actors in 


a clever sketch written in negro dialect 
and based on the sale of a policy, 
formerly secretary to the late 
Lunger, vice-president of the 
They are agents 


Was 
John B. 
iquitable. 


WAS COMPANY’S OLDEST AGENT 


\lbert F. Walter, who died in Phila 
delphia recently, was the oldest agent of 
the New England Mutual Life in point 


of service and of age. He 
old and had been 


was 81 years 
with the company 


more than 40 years. Mr. Walter was 
a veteran of the Civil War. He spent 
all of his life insurance career with the 


New England Mutual of Philadelphia. 


New England Mutual Life 


Though installment-buying cf commodities has 
threatened the solvency of many families, 





_  installment-buying 








Phone 





of Life Insurance 


has saved the solvency of millions! 


“For seventeen years the brokers’ office” 


BALDWIN 


5 Maiden Lane 
5th Floor 
Cortlandt 2030 5 





Seconds from Broadway 








FOUR BAXTERS WITH COMPANY 


Edward B., Frank S., Harold H., and 
Ralph W.; E. B. Baxter, General 
Agent at Syracuse 


Kdward B. Baxter is now head of 
the John Hancock general agency in 
Syracuse, N. Y. In 1901 Mr. Baxter 
became a wholesale dry goods salesman 
and for several years traveled in South- 
ern New York and Eastern Pennsyl 
vania territories. In 1907 he established 
a retail business in Ithaca, N. Y., hand- 
ling men’s and boy’s clothing and furn- 
ishings. In August of 1922 he retired 
trom that business but could not remain 
idle and went into life insurance work, 
his brother being a representative of the 
John Hancock upstate New York. 
with Edward B. Baxter 
Syracuse general agency are his 
Harold H., who represents the 
company at Elmira, and Ralph W., who 


Associated 
in the 
sons, 


has joined the office staff in Syracuse. 
Thus, there are four members of the 
Baxter family working for the John 


Hancock in this state. 


Tully Back from London 


(Continued from page 3) 


“There is no unemployment in France. 
Troubles there are purely — political. 
What would we think here if we had 


seven secretaries of the treasury in 
eight months time, which is what hap 
pened to their finance ministers during 
the past year in France. Everybody 
there is at work, and the country is 
probably the richest per capita in the 
world today, as it always has been. 

“One of the real troubles of France 
is that the people are loathe to pay 
what an American or an Englishman 
would consider a small tax on personal 
income. Heretofore, there has been no 
real attempt either to pay or to col- 
lect personal tax.’ 


GEORGE LACKEY SPEAKS 


Chien Life Insur- 
ance Men How Insurance Helps 
Build Up Communities 


Manager Tells 


George Lackey, general agent of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life and mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, was the principal speaker at a 
convention of life insurance men in 
Ardmore, Okla., a few days ago. He 
said in part: 


“The average citizen does not realize 
the important factor that life insurance 
companies are in building a community. 
When I say life insurance money is 
behind practically all railroad) expan- 
sion, [| mean every railroad in your 
town. A new fast train is to be put 
on between Dallas and St. Louis, and 
the improvement in tracks to make this 
possible will involve a million dollars 
of which life insurance companies will 
furnish a large portion. If the public 
could be given an understanding of the 
business and the service to the individ- 
ual and to the community, people would 
pit up to a life insurance office as 
they do to the grocery or to an auto- 
mobile service station, without regard 
to what the company will make on the 
deal, because they want the = service.” 


PHOENIX MUTUAL MOVES 


Now Has Entire Fourteenth Floor of 

41 Maiden Lane; L. H. Andrews 

Is Manager 

The New York City agency of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life, of which L. H., 
Andrews is manager; Orra S. Rogers, 
general agent; and John H. Kull, as- 
sistant manager, has moved from 217 
Broadway to 41 Maiden Lane. It takes 
up the entire fourteenth floor at the new 
location. The layout is extremely eff 
cient and attractive. 
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Saw Need Of Insurance 
In His Own Court 


JUDGE MANTON AC ACTS PROMPTLY 


Famous Jurist ain $75,000 Additional 
Insurance When He Sees What 
Tax Does to Estate 


The death of Thomas B. Felder, well- 
known New York lawyer, disclosed 
that $10,000 of his insurance was madé 
payable to Judge Martin T. Manton 
of the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals as trustee for Mr. Felder’s sony, 
now in college. In seeing Judge Man- 
ton relative to the insurance Lawrence; 
Priddy of the New York Life had an 
unusually interesting talk with the jur- 
ist during which the latter said that he 
was carrying $240,000 insurance, $75,000 
of which was taken out a few days ago 
and in the following circumstances: 


A case in Judge Manton’s court, in+ 
volving an estate, disclosed that there 
were so many pressing demands for 


tunds by reason of inheritance tax and 
other payments which had to be made 
that the court was dumbfounded. 


Thought of Own Estate 


“IT was really appalled that so much 
ready cash would be needed by an es- 
tate,” said Judge Manton to Mr. Priddy, 
“and | was immediately struck with the 
thought that here was another evidence 
of the need of life insurance. This led 
me to do some thinking about my own 
estate and | became convinced that I 
needed more insurance. [, thereupon, 
called tp an agent in whom I have con- 
fidence and arranged to take $75,000 
additional insurance.’ 

Mr. Priddy then asked the judge if 
he had any objection to the incident re- 
ceiving publicity and his answer was 


this: 
“Decidedly not. The more people who 
know about such = an_ incident the 


better.” 


LARKIN VICE- PRESIDENT 


Promotion by Connecticut Mutual Life; 
He Started in Actuarial Department 
After Winning Yale Honors 


Harold F. Larkin, who has been sec- 
retary of the Connecticut Mutual Life 
since October, 1925, before which 
he was assistant secretary, has been 
elected vice-president. He is a graduate 
of Yale, where he was distinguished in 
scholarship, winning the Phi Beta Kappa 
key. 

He then went into the actuarial de- 
partment of the Connecticut Mutual, be- 
coming assistant actuary in July, 1917; 
assistant secretary in November, 1918: 
and secretary in 1920. 


NOT A COMMODITY 


R. W. Stevens, president of the Illinois 
Life, in an article in the current num- 
ber of the company’s agency publica- 
tion, says: “We conduct our business 
on the theory that life insurance is a 
service and not a commodity.” 











Seventy-five 


Springfield, Massachusetts 





the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company was organized by a 
group of men with unusual foresight. 


would create a personality of strength and friendliness, and conduct its 
affairs so as to win and hold the confidence of policyholders. 


During all these years this institution has faithfully maintained the spirit 
of service inaugurated at its birth. To-day it ranks with the best com- 
panies in the country and is known throughout the land as 


The Company of Satisfied Policyholders 
JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Years Ago 


They conceived an organization that 


Organized 1851 
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Devney Analyzes Bay | 
State Old Age Report 


MORE FAVORABLE THAN FACT 








Cleveland Man Again Declares That 
38% of Men Are Dependent at 
65 Years of Age 
Joseph J. Devney of Cleveland has is- 
sued an analysis of the Massachusetts 
old age report, Massachusetts Commis- 
sion on Pensions, in which he says in 

part: 

“Having made a nation-wide survey 
of over 20,000 individuals a couple of 
years ago to ascertain the economic 
condition of adults throughout the 
United States, a number of inquiries have 
been received relative to my interpre- 
tation of the Massachusetts report. The 
following statement is therefore made 
for the benefit of life underwriters that 
they may judge for themselves what the 
true situation is. 

“Wide circulation has been given the 
statement that the Commission found 
844% of persons in Massachusetts 65 
and older to be “non-dependent,” 
whereas the data I secured and com- 
piled showed 38% of men dependent at 
65 and 60% dependent at 75 

“The discrepancy is largely explained 
by the Commission’s statement as to 
what it means by ‘non-dependent,’ 
namely ‘persons not supported by pub- 
lic funds or by private organized char- 
ity. The Commission followed preced- 
ent in making this designation, but it 
seems unfortunate as it has proven mis- 
leading. The fact is there are tens of 
thousands of old people in Massachu- 
setts who have little or no incomes and 
who are supported wholly or partially 
by their children, relatives or friends. 
Therefore 15.16% by no means repre- 
sents the number who are dependent. 





An Analysis 

“Here is an analysis of the figures of 
the Commission, which estimates the 
population of Massachusetts 65 and 
over to be 225,000: 

35,000 (15.6%) are supported by pub- 
lic funds or by private organized charity. 
There are designated by the Commis- 
sion as being “dependent.” 

37,800 (16.8%) others have no in- 
come; 

14,400 ( 6.4%) have incomes of less 
than $100; 

9,675 ( 4.3%) have incomes rang- 
ing from $100 to $199; 

6,525 ( 2.9%) have incomes rang- 
ing from $200 to $299; 

2,925 ( 1.3%) (approximately) have 
incomes ranging from 
$300 to $364. 

“Therefore 106,425 (47.3%) of the 
225,000 are either classed by the Com- 
mission as being dependent or as hav- 
ing incomes of less than $1 a: day, which 
amount the Commission considers nec- 
essary to be self supporting. 

“But there are other important fea- 
tures of the Report to be considered. 
The manner in which the data were se- 
cured and grouped makes the situation 
appear more favorable than it actuatly 


Ss. 

“(1) Investigators interviewed the 
people personally and asked them what 
they were worth and what incomes they 
had. Giving the aged population of 
Massachusetts credit for being as proud 
as people elsewhere, we are convinced 
that the tendency must have been to 
overstate rather than to understate 
their worth and incomes. 

“(2) The purpose of the Commission 
was to ascertain the number who would 
be entitled to pensions. Therefore, in 
case of married persons, who comprised 

















panies. 





Analyzing Success 


CROSS section of the 66th Annual Statement which 
shows, by growth, safety and low net cost, why the 
Guardian ranks as one of the strongest of the strong com- 


NEW BUSINESS, ABOUT 50% 


OR sisenerssacssssinsisces ff eee 
INSURANCE IN FORCE, 

| error ee Perereere 290,912,305.00 
ADMITTED ASSETS ..... eas 51,866,771.92 
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SURPLUS & DIVIDEND FUND, 

13% of Liabilities ............. 6,029,957 .87 
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The Guardian is growing more rapidly than most old line 
companies, and in a way that offers unusual opportunities 
to men of the right calibre. 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-President 
THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Founded 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 
50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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over half the cases considered, if either 
the husband or the wife or both had 
an income, it was tabulated as if only 
one had it. Had individual incomes 
only been considered, the dependency 
figures would be still higher. 

“When comparing the situation in 
Massachusetts with that in other states, 
we should remember that Massachu- 
setts is by no means a backward state. 
It has long been settled, it is a leader 
in industry, it has advanced social legis- 
lation and its people are of high intelli- 
gence. 

Says His Table Is Not Disproved 


“In view of the above analysis and 
other features which might be referred 
to, there appears to be nothing in the 
Commission’s report to disprove and 
much to confirm the correctness of 
Devney’s Economic Table that 38% of 
men throughout the nation at 65 are 
dependent and 60% at 75 are dependent. 

“Such being the case, there is a wide 
field and need for life underwriters to 
induce young and middle aged men and 
women to prepare against old age de- 
pendency. Irrespective of the merits 
of old age public pensions, any self re- 
specting person will feel more confort- 
able to be independent in old age rather 
than to be dependent either upon priv- 
ate or public charity.” 


35 APPLICATIONS IN ONE DAY 

George H. Harrison of the Des Moines 
agency of the Equitable Life of lowa 
recently wrote thirty-five applications 
in one day. It was in testimonial to 
President Nollen. 


OPENS IN SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Howard C. Shaw, Manager Here of 
Equitable of Iowa; Graduate of 
Boston University 


The Equitable Life of lowa has opened 
an agency in Springfield, Mass., under 
the management of Howard C. Shaw. 

Mr. Shaw, who was previously Assist- 
ant General Agent for Western Massa- 
chusetts and Vermont of the Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life, assumed his new 
duties on March 15th. He has been 
one of the most successful agents of 
that company, ranking fifteenth in vol- 
ume of insurance written among more 
than nine hundred agents last year. He 
is a native of Springfield, a graduate 


of the grammar school and Central 
High School of that city and also a 
graduate of Boston University. He was 


previously engaged in the newspaper 
business, being on the advertising staff 
of the Boston “Herald” and the Spring- 
field “Republican.” 


G. B. MOORE MOVES 


Been Opened in Murray Hill 
Building, New York City 


Godfrey B. Moore, manager of the 
Guardian Life, has moved his agency 
into larger quarters in the Murray Hill 
Building, 285 Madison Avenue. 

Mr. Moore is a well-known figure in 
New York production circles and has 
had wide experience. 


Equitable of Iowa 
Agents Meet in N. Y. C. 


BANKING VIEW OF INSURANCE 


One of Best Wane te Save Money, 
Says Vice-President Hadley; 
Quotes Figures 


_An informal meeting of the New York 
City agents of the Equitable Life of 
lowa was held on Tuesday at the offices 
of Hoey, Ellison & Wendt, general 
agents of the company, in this city. The 
meeting was opened by Paul R. Wendt 
who spoke briefly on life insurance gen- 
erally and also reviewed the amount of 
business which the firm had done during 
the past year. His remarks were fol- 
lowed by an address by Ben F. Hadley, 
vice-president of the company, who 
spoke on the “Progress of Life Insur- 
ance.” 

“Life insurance is the staple rock in 
life,” he said. “Without life insurance 
a man cannot get very far. If you go 
to a bank and want to borrow money, 
the first question you will be asked 
is ‘how much life insurance do you 
carry?’ If the amount is within reason 
you can rest assured that you will have 
no difheulty in obtaining the loan, and 
no other business in the world has 
done so much for the business man in 
obtaining money loans, as the life in- 
surance business. 


Paid to Living Policyholders 

_ “One of the best ways to save money 
is through life insurance. In 1899 there 
was paid in death claims throughout 
the United States $93,000,000 and to 
living policyholders $63,000,000; in 1914 
death claims amounted to $222,000,000 
while living policyholders received 
$288,000,000 and in 1924 $450,000,000 was 
paid out for death claims and_policy- 
holders received $756,000,000. By these 
figures it can be plainly seen that the 
old saying that you must die before 
your policy is paid is no longer in force.” 

Mr. Hadley also spoke briefly on 
corporation and partnership. He said 
that the reason so many insurance men 
succeed is that they have “character, 
confidence and power to achieve,” with- 
out which qualifications no one can get 
far in the business of life insurance. 

There were several out-of-town 
agents who attended the meeting, in- 
cluding Merton C. White, manager of 
the New Brunswick (N. J.) office; Clint 
B. Ogilive, manager of the /Trenton 
(N. J.) office; Homer C. Shaw of 
Springfield, Mass.; John L. Emerick of 
Albany, N. Y.; and Joseph C. Hand- 
shoe, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


STATE MUTUAL MEETING 


Three General Agencies in New York 
City To Meet at McAlpin On 
April 29 


general agencies of the 
State Mutual Life in New York City, 
R. C. Anderson at No. 220 Broadway, 
William McElligott, No. 100 East 42nd 
Street, and Robert L. Jones, No. 80 
Maiden Lane, will hold a united agency 
meeting on Thursday, April-29, in New 
York City. 

A number of the executive officers 
of the company have promised to at- 
tend and some other prominent insur- 
ance men have agreed to address the 
meeting. 

It is likely that the meeting will take 
the form of a convention during the 
afternoon and then a dinner in the eve- 
ning, all to be held at the Hotel Me- 
Alpin. 


The three 
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BLENDS 


The excellence of a salad dressing depends upon the skill with which the various 
ingredients are blended. Certain brands of tobacco are popular because of the 
blend. Nitrogen blended with oxygen gives us the air we breathe. 


Thus it is with life insurance. Successful blends have enormous value. 


The Pure Endowment is seldom utilized, and the Term Policy is useful 
only in exceptional cases. But the Endowment Policy-—a blend of these two 
contracts —is one of the most popular of standard forms. 


The Guaranteed Investment Policy recently introdueed by the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society is another successful blend, and the Society is on the lookout for 
competent men to offer it to the public, and thus make a good living for themselves. 


An older contract, the Life Income Policy, has equal value, but it is not as 
appropriate as this newer contract in a case where the policyholder not only wishes 
to provide for the original beneficiary (such as wife or daughter), but also for the 
children after the original beneficiary has passed away. 


The Guaranteed Investment Policy is a carefully adjusted blend of two familiar 
contracts, an Ordinary Life Policy, and a small Survivorship Annuity. 


The premium is scarcely more than the rate for Ordinary Life insurance because 
the additional charge for the small Survivorship Annuity is very little. But this 
addition has great value, for it enables the Society to pay the original beneficiary 
a larger income than would be possible otherwise. 


Consider an example: A father takes a $50,000 policy in favor of his daughter 
who is a widow with three children. 


When the father dies the proceeds of the policy ($50,000) is left on deposit with 
the Society and the daughter’s income will be paid quarterly thereafter during her 
lifetime. This will consist of two parts, three per cent. interest on the Ordinary 
Life part of the contract, «mounting to $1,500; and two per cent. produced by 
the Survivorship Annuity element in the contract, amounting to $1,000. This 
makes a total of 5°7,, or $2,500. 


But this is not all. In addition to the three per cent. interest guaranteed, the 
Equitable pays an ‘‘Excess Interest Dividend”’ based on its actual earnings over 3%. 
The amount of this extra dividend cannot be stated in advance, but at the present 
time when added to the 5°, previously provided for, the total income payable is 
more than 6°. Thus the original beneficiary is provided for for life, and at her 
death the proceeds of the policy ($50,000) which has been left on deposit with the 
Equitable, is paid to the children to be invested for their support. 








THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Prudential May Make 
Risk Limit $500,000 


GORE DISCUSSES LARGE POLICIES 
Vice-Presidents ‘Hurrell, Munsick, 
Woodruff and Gray Also Speak at 
Company’s Conference 
The possibility of increasing the maxi- 
mum of a single life insurance policy 
from $400,000 to $500,000 was discussed 
by John K. Gore, 
actuary of the 
company’s recent 
ference. After 


concessions to 


vice-president and 
Prudential, 
annual 
reviewing the 
policyholders 


before the 
business con- 
various 
made by 


The Prudential during the preceding 
year, this executive said: 
“Last year we raised the maximum 


amount of ordinary insurance to be 
placed on the life of any single individ 
ual from $250,000 to $300,000. Shortly 
after that our experience justified the 
increase to $400,000. 
representatives 


Just as soon as our 
desirable 
habit of sending in enough of the $400,- 
000 applications we_ shall prepare to 
raise the limit to $500,000.” 


acquire the 


Monthly Income Policies Increase 


V. P. Gore also spoke of the impres- 
sive increase in the number of monthly 
income policies which have been writ 
ten recently, declaring that while this 
form of protection represented only 2% 


of the company’s business in 1921 it 
now represents more than 20%. This 
statement bears out the disclosures 
made in an address by President Duf- 
field, before the same conference when 
he referred to monthly income insur 
ance as the “protection which protects, 


the insurance that insures.” During the 
first three months of 1926 The Pruden- 
tial has placed upon its records more 
than twice as much of this type of pro- 
tection as was written by the company 
during the entire year of 1923. In Janu- 
ary, February and March there were 
11,000 such policies for a total of $48, 
108,060. In the first quarter of 1925 
there were only 4,000 such policies for a 
total of only $21,000,000. 


Other Officers Make Addresses 
Vice- 
duced 
made 


President 

various other 
brief addresses. 

The first speaker was Vice-President 
and Treasurer I'rederic A. Boyle, who 
gave to the visitors a detailed picture of 
The Prudential’s accounting service. 

Edward Gray, vice-president in charge 
of purchases, told of the work of his 
department. The printing establishment 
expends approximately $1,000,000 — per 
annum. 

The zealous care with which the com- 
pany safeguards its employees is re 
flected in the expenditures incidental to 
the retirement allowances, service 


Gore, presiding, intro 


executives who 


dis 


ability expenses and the staff group 
insurance, which involves the expendi 
ture of more than $200,000. 
Non-Medical Policies 

Dr. J. Allen Patton, the company’s 
medical director, placed particular em 
phasis upon the non-medical policies 
and occasioned some, surprise when le 
announced that only about 3% of the 
applicants for industrial insurance dur 


Ing the past year were seen by medical 


men before they -were accepted. About 
50% of the intermediate policies were 
placed on a non-medical basis during 


1925 and the percentage 
year is about 59%. The 
in the ordinary branch 
mately 5.7% and these 
duced during the first 
to 4.4%, 

The vast: operations of the real es 
tate and mortgage loan department were 
recounted by Archibald M. Woodruff, 
Vice-president in charge of this phase 
of the company’s activities. Such loans 
now amount to $622,000,000 and the com- 


thus far thi 
1925 rejections 
were approxi 
have been re 
quarter of 1926 


pany proposes, Mr. Woodruff said, to 
continue making wise investments that 
will make it possible for the decent 
American citizen to own his own dwell- 
ing. 

A splendid tribute to the memory of 
Richard V. Lindabury, the late general 
counsel of the company was delivered 
by Vice-President Alfred Hurrell, his 
successor. 

Under-insured and Uninsured 


The undeveloped field of life insur- 
ance, embracing both the under-insured 
avd the uninsured, was the subiect of 
an address by George W. Munsick, vice- 
president in charge of agencies. 

“The closer a superintendent and man- 
ager was last year in touch with the 
operations of his men, the closer he 
was to the conditions under which they 
were working, and the more he was im- 
pressed, not so much by what they did, 
but by the undeveloped opportunities 
offered them. Every man must have 
realized that during this last year or so 
the need of getting busy in the field 
of the under-insured and the uninsured 
was becoming really more than the 
average organization could compete 
with. , 

“That; | our 
that 
and 


think is going to be 
great task this year. You know 
there are more unprotected homes 
unprotected businesses than there are 
protected homes and_ protected  busi- 
nesses. As one of the biggest organiza- 
tions for ‘protection in this country 


we must feel the weicht of the obliga- 
tion that rests upon us to measure 
more clearly up to that duty.” 

Vice-President Munsick was followed 
by the assistant secretaries of the com- 
pany, each of whom discussed the ac- 
tivity of his respective group of com- 
pany divisions. 


HONOR MORRIS ENGELMAN 
New York Life hauin Has Been With 
That Company 25 Years; Seven Tr'ps 


To Europe to Help Homeless 
People 


Morris Engelman was the a st ata 
luncheon given him in New York City 
on April 15 by a number of life insur- 
ance people and others. Officers of 
the New York Life attended. 

He has been with the New Yor 
twenty-five years and is an active 
in Jewish philanthropy. 
ferent occasions he has gone to cen- 
tral Europe at his own expense and 
time to study conditions there and to re- 
port his findings to a joint distribution 
committee of Jewish relief, of which 
Felix M. Warburg is chairman. 

Mr. Engelman was born in Hungary. 
We became an orphan carly and landed 
in America as a boy with a bundle un- 
der his arm, his sole possession. Tle 
became a traveling salesman; then went 
into business in iy ittsburgh ; subsequently 
returned to 


Life 
figure 
Upon seven dif- 


New Yor‘ and became con- 
nected with the New York Life where 
he has been unusually successful. 


Mr. Engelman’s 
also with the New 


sons are 


York Life. 


associated 
; 


WANTED TO BE A MINISTER 


The ambition of Samuel PB. 
Virginia manager for the Mutual Life 
of New bags was to be a minister and 
missionary, he told the Economics class 
at the University of Virginia last week 
in an address on “The Choice of a Pro- 
fession.” / 

“Accidentally,” he said, 
into the life insurance profession. It 
is true that after I got into it and hav- 
ing been in it all my life I can very 
easily say that I have been enabled to 
perform a service to my generation. 
Incidentally, IT have done some mission- 
ary and ministerial wor’ on the side, 
having been actively associated in the 
running of Sunday Schools and doing 
work on home mission committees, Y. 
M. C. A., and church boards and being 
called on occasionally even to preach.” 


Love, 


“T was turned 


BERMUDA LIFE MAN DEAD 
E. J. Thompson, representing the Can- 
ada Life in Hamilton, Bermuda, died re- 
cently. 


Complete Results Of 
Judge Day Campaign 


OVER 40,000 APPLICATIONS 
Total Writings $164,090,967, Exclusive 
of Eighteen Group Cases for 
ascent Received 








The final Seinies in the campaign of 
agents of the equitable Life Assurance 
Society in honor of President William 
A. Day (ten woring days) showed 
that 40,710 applications were sent in 
for $164,090,967, written by 6,773 rep- 
resentatives of the Society. In addi- 
tion there were eighteen group cases, 
totally $19,612,000 on 11,965 lives, mak- 
ing a total of 183 millions written. 

In presenting the applications to Pres- 
ident Day, in the presence of the offi- 
cial staff, and some delegates from the 


field, Vice-President Frank H. Davis, 
who was in charge of the campaign, 
said in part: 

“The enthusiasm and energy with 


which our men and women in the field 
conduct this annual effort in your honor 
finds its support in their affection for 
you personally and in their knowledge 
and appreciation of all that you have 
done to build the great Equitable of 
today which they are so proud to serve. 
It seems proper to remind you that tiis 
performance this year was in spite of 
many obstacles and handicaps for at 
the very beginning of the campaign one 


of the worst blizzards in recent years 
visited the entire Middle West and 
roads were practically impassable in that 


section throughout the 
challenge, however, 


campaign. This 
found its answer in 


a spirit of loy: alty and determination 
which 1] do not believe can be matched 
in any organization in the country. 
“The spirit of the field was no more 
wonderful than that of our clerks in 
the Home Office who most efficiently 


and sympathetically co-operated with 
the Agency Force during this campaign. 
As an evidence of that fact, | am 
pleased to inform you that on April 
13th the Bureau of Issue completed, is- 


sued and forwarded to the field 5,127 

new policies for $13,075,422 of insur- 

ance. This largely exceeds any pre- 

vious record of the Society for one 

day’s business. 

Regard Judge Day as Sympathetic 
Friend 


“Our representatives feel a sense of 
proprietorship in your personality. They 


know that you are their friend and that 
you understand their problems. They 
know they are not only better life insur- 
ance underwriters but are better men 
and women because of the privilege of 
serving under your leadership. The 
high ideals which you have lived and 
taught have found expression in their 
lives and conduct. They are proud of 
our great Equitable and its splendid 


service to humanity, and yours is the 
personality which to them typifies the 
spirit of the Society. They ask me to 
pledge to you their continued loyalty 
and devotion.” 
In response 
his heartfelt 


President Day expressed 
appreciation of the trib- 
ute to him personally, but felt con- 
strained to state that it in large measure 
also evidenced the intense loyalty and 
devotion of the Field Staff to the Equit 
able and to the high principles for which 
it stands. He commented upon the 
extraordinary ability and intensive hard 
work which alone could make possible 
such a stupendous underwriting achieve 
ment. He told of the gr atification 
which each year’s testimonial had given 
him, the results for each of the six 
campaigns surpassing the previous one. 
In a special communication sent to each 
member of the Field Force, hundreds 
of whom he knows personally, Presi- 


dent Day has conveyed his acknowl- 
edgment and sincere thanks. 
BEST’S ILLUSTRATIONS 


“ ” 


Jest’s Ilustrations” of net costs, cash 
values and premiums rates of all legal 
reserve life insurance companies operat- 
ing in the United States has been issued 
for 1926. 




















JUST OUT! 


Hugh D. Hart’s 
New Book 


‘Life Insurance 


As a Life Work” 


Price $2.00 Postpaid 


NOWN as a member of 
Ku firm of Hart & Eubank, 

the largest general agency 
of the Aetna Life Insurance Co. 
in the country, Mr. Hart has put 
into book form his thoughts on 
life insurance as a life work. It 
shows the result of a lifetime de- 
voted to the study of the produc- 
tion side of salesmanship. 





This book is the first and one 
of the most important books in 
the new International Life Un- 
derwriters’ Library published by 
F. S. Crofts & Co. The book 
has been approved by the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers and the Life Underwrit- 
ers’ Association of Canada. It 
is intended for the fellowing pur- 
poses: 

1. To assist general agents and 
agency managers in interesting pro- 
spective underwriters in the vocation 


of life insurance selling. 


2. To stimulate underwriters to a 
greater pride in the life work which 
they have chosen, and to foster in 
them the highest life insurance ideals. 


“Life Insurance as a Life 
Work” should be in every gen- 
eral agency throughout the coun- 
try. Managers should encourage 
their agents to buy it. Better 
still, purchase enough copies to 
supply every agent in your office. 


Titles of the 
Various Chapters 


The Choice of a Life Work; 
The Man Who Has Not Found 
Himself; Pitfalls; Opportunities; 
Fame—or an Honored Name; 
The Financial Opportunity; 
The Opportunity to Do Good; 
The Fascination of Selling Life 
Insurance; By-Products; Mis- 
understandings; Short Cuts; 
Qualities Required; Idealism in 
Life Underwriting. 


Fill out the coupon below 
and send it in at once. 


F. S. CROFTS & CO., 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
I enclose §.....cere- 


for 
copies of “Life Insurance as a Life Work,’ 
by Hugh D. Hart. 


AGency ...ccccecccccesccnrcceeeorers 


Address 
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Court Denies Tax 
Reserve Allowances 


NEW YORK LIFE LOSES APPEAL 


Company Started Suit to Recover on 
Five Issues Partly Based on Deferred 
Dividend Case 


A decision, construing the Revenue 
Act of 1913, with reference to the re- 
serves of insurance companies, was 
handed down, April 19th, by the Su 
preme Court of the United States in 
two appeals brought by the New York 
Life Insurance Company and by Will- 
iam H. Edwards, Collector of Internal 
Revenue for the Second District of 
New York, to review a decision of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sec- 
ond Circuit. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States reversed the decision of the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals and remanded 
the case for further proceedings in con 
formity with its decision. The decision 
is a complete victory for the Govern- 
ment. 

The case was instituted by the New 
York Life Insurance Company in the 
Federal Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York to recover, among 
other items, the sum of $4,272.70 addi- 
tional taxes assessed against it by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue for 
the calendar year 1913, growing out of 
the disallowance by the said Commis- 
sioner of certain deductions made by 
respondent from its gross income on 
account of net additions to certain of 
its “reserves,” alleged to have been “re- 
quired by law.” 


Five Issues Involved 


Five questions were involved in the 
two cases. The decision of the Su 
preme Court of the United States on 
each of these five questions 
follows: 


were as 


1. Overpayments by deferred — divi- 
dend policyholders: The Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue refused to permit 
the deduction of this item from the to 
tal receipts, and demanded the payment 
of tax thereon. Supreme Court held 
this decision correct. 


2. Bonds owned by company payable 
at a future date which had been pur 
chased above par: The insurance com 
pany set up a reserve to amortize these 
premiums. District Court held this 
action to be correct, but Circuit Court 
of Appeals held otherwise. Supreme 
Court held the item not deductible until 
maturity. 


2 


3. Waiver of payment of future pre- 
miums after proof of full disability: 
The imsurance company claimed this as 
a deduction. Circuit Court of Appeals 
held it to be deductible, but Supreme 
Court reversed. 


4. Reserve to meet losses on persons 
dying during the year but whose deaths 
are not reported until the year fol 
lowing. Superintendent of Insurance 
required a reserve for this purpose, but 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue re- 
fused to permit its deduction. Supreme 
Court held that it was properly rejected, 
although Circuit Court of Appeals held 
otherwise. 


5. Company claimed a deduction for 
fund set aside for payment of annui- 
ties to former soliciting agents. Re- 
jected by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, District and Circuit Court of 
Appeals held it to be deductible, but 
Supreme Court held the rejection by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
Was proper. 


JUVENILE POLICIES 


Agents of the International Life re- 
port that the new juvenile endowment 
policies of that company are having a 
good sale. They are sold on the idea of 
providing funds to send boys and girls 
to college. They are issued on lives of 
children from six months to nine years 
inclusive. 








Address, stating salary expected: 


86 Fulton Street 





Here Is A Real Opportunity 


One of the largest general insurance offices in the country, long established 
in New York City, is desirous of securing the services of an experienced life 
insurance salesman of organization ability; 30 to 35 years old. 
proven capabilities and personality appropriate to big business. 
tions considered in strict confidence. This position offers unlimited possibilities. 


Box 1032 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


Must possess 
Communica- 


New York, N. Y. 








SUPERINTENDENTS TALK 


Prudential Conference Addressed by 
Baker, Dykeman, Zimmer, Cooper, 
Keilty, O’Brien and Others 
The closing meeting of The Prudential 
conference, April 16, was marked by a 
series of brief talks delivered by repre- 


sentatives who were leaders in their 
respective branches during the year 
1925. 

These successful underwriters were 
Superintendent James Baker, of New 
York 10; Charles A. Foehl, Ordinary 


manager of New York; Eugene R. 
Black, loan correspondent in Atlanta, 
Ga.; C. G. Cooper, superintendent. of 
Chicago 10; William H. Hampton, su- 
perintendent at Warren, Ohio, and Har- 
vey Payne, Ordinary manager tor 
Southern Florida. 

An inspiring talk was made by Conrad 
V. Dykeman, superintendent of the 
Long Island City District, the dean of 
Prudential superintendents. He was fol- 
lowed by John P. Zimmer, superintend- 
ent of Milwaukee 2; Superintendent 
John F. Booner, of Scranton; Superin- 
tendent E. FF. Keilty, of Wilkes-Barre; 
a * Keer, Ordinary manager for 
Newark, N. J.; Michael J. O’Brien, su- 
perintendent at Flushing, L. L., and W. 
P. Corbett, of Frostproof, Fla. These 


Prudential representatives offered many 
valuable suggestions to their colleagues 
for the adjustment of organization 
problems. 





GRAY ON LIFE’S UNCERTAINTIES 


Vice-President Edward Gray of The 
Prudential, told the company’s repre- 
sentatives at the annual conference in 
Newark of the company’s claim record 
during 1925: 

“We have as insurance men,” he said, 
“to continually stress to prospective 
policyholders the uncertainty of life. It 
has been graphically brought to us from 
our records for 1925 that the hazard is 
great. In a single twelve month were 
paid 20,000 industrial claims and 500 or- 
dinary claims on policies which were 
written during that year.” 


ANOTHER FOOTBALL COACH 


James L. Braden, football coach at the 
University of Wisconsin, at Madison, is 
a newly enrolled member of the W. F. 
Winterble Agency of the Bankers Life 
Company. He wrote his first application 
during the week ending March 20th. 














Connecticut General News 
Hartford, Conn. 





The Life Value 


The purpose of life insurance is to pro- 
tect the life value—the earning power. 


This is threatened by disability as well 


as by death. 
The life 


contract 


must be supple- 


mented by disability insurance or it may 
entirely fail of its purpose. 


The Connecticut General issues a wide 
range of disability protection in connec- 
tion with its life contracts. 


For information address Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company, Hart- 


ford, Conn. 











Coal Strikes Didn’t 
Stop E. J. Deininger 


WROTE 81 POLICIES IN 1925 
Leading AEtna Life Agent in Reading 
Finds Time for Public Activities 
As Well 


Out in the anthracite coal fields of 
Pennsylvania is an insurance agent who 
refused to be discouraged by the long 
tie-up in coal mining. Strike or no 
strike, the production of E. J. Dein- 
inger, A‘tna Life representative at Read- 
ing, kept up to its usual satisfactory 
mark. Last year Mr. Deininger was as- 
signed by Essick & Barr, general agents 
of the company at Reading, through 
whom he reports one of the largest 
increases apportioned by that office in 
its quota allotments. Not only did he 
secure the increase assigned to him but 
he practically doubled it. His lines of 
insurance were remarkably well diversi- 
fied. In his 1925 business, twenty of the 
various lines written by the Aétna Affili- 
ated Companies are represented and his 
renewals cover many other A¢tna lines, 

Starting his agency in 1914 Mr. Dein- 
inger has built up a business that would 
be hard to duplicate. He left news- 
paper work to begin his insurance career 
and during the four remaining months 
of 1914 he wrote no less than 116 con- 
tracts. In 1925 he wrote 600 policies and 
in 1925 he tallied 841. His grand total 
for the past eleven years is 8,205 policies, 

Aside from his insurance activities 
Mr. Deininger is a member of the board 
of education in Reading and chairman 
of its property committee which includes 
the responsibility for a $3,500,000 new 
high school building. Mr. Deininger 
also served from November 1, 1924 to 
March, 1925 as foreman of a special 
jury called by President Coolidge to in- 
vestigate the illegal diversion of alcohol. 
This necessitated his presence in Phila- 
delphia three days a week for the first 
three months of last year. 





CAREER OF SIR HENRY THORN. 
TON 





President of Canadian National Railways 
Who Addressed Prudential Men 
Last Week is an American 


Sir Henry Worth Thornton, K. B. E, 
president and chairman of the Canadian 
National Railways, who was one of the 
principal speakers at the banquet of The 
Prudential last week, is American born. 
He was born at Logansport, Ind., and 
started at the bottom of the ladder. 
After graduating from the University 
of Pennsylvania with the degree of 
Bachelor of Science, in 1894, he ob- 
tained a position in the Chief Engineer's 
office of the Pennsylvania Railroad as 
a draughtsman. 

He successively held the position of 
assistant engineer of construction, as- 
sistant engineer on engineer corps, 
division engineer and division superin- 
tendent. In 1911 he was made general 
superintendent of the Long Island Rail- 
road, which had been acquired by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. In this capacity 
he had much to do with the opening 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Terminal 
in New York and the organization of 
the electrical train service on the Long 
Island Railroad. 

In 1914, Lord Claude Hamilton, chair- 

man of the Board of Directors of the 
Great Eastern Railway of England, a 
shrewd judge of men, was searching for 
someone to put the English line upon a 
sound basis. He found his man on this 
side of the water. Sir Henry was then 
plain “Mr. Thornton.” 
_ It was an unenviable post to fill, for 
it carried with it tremendous responsi- 
bilities and slavish work; but Sir Henry 
is a man of courage and determination. 
When he relinquished his task in 
November, 1922, to come to Canada, he 
had made an international reputation for 
himself as a railroad administrator, won 
well-earned decorations from France, 
Belgium, the United States and Great 
Britain, as well as a knighthood. In 
1919 he was made a Knight Commander 
of the Order of the British Empire. 
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New Charts a Feature 
of Union Central Meet 


MANAGERS’ CONFERENCE HELD 





President Sage Shows Low Rate and 
High Interest Charts; Company 
to Build 19 Story Annex 


New methods of developing territory 
so that the largest volume of business 
can be secured with the 
penditure of energy was one of the prob- 
lems discussed at length during the Man- 
agers’ Conference of the Union Central 
held in their Home Office Building, in 
Cincinnati, April 14 and 15. Seventy- 
six Managers representing 46 states at- 
tended. A banquet and smoker at the 
Cincinnati Business Men’s Club served 
to break the strain of the concentrated 
work done at the Conference, and gave 
the men an opportunity to “swap” ideas. 
President John D. Sage presided at the 
business sessions. 

Charles Hommeyer, superintendent of 
agencies, introduced a new series. of 
charts which are being planned by the 
Sales Research Division of the Home 
Office to aid the managers in developing 
their territories. The territory of each 
agency is shown on this chart by coun- 
ties. The counties are displayed in dif- 
ferent colors, each color indicating what 


smallest ex- 


percentage of the agency’s business 
should be secured from a_ particular 
county. This is called a “possibilities 


chart.” Another chart prepared for 
each agency shows the counties colored 
in a similar manner to show the actual 
percentage of the agency’s business 
which is done in each county. A com- 
parison of these two maps for a_par- 
ticular agency frequently shows that a 
manager has been securing a consider- 
able portion of his business out of the 
ieast valuable territory. In such a case, 
Mr. Hommeyer explained, the manager 
would realize upon examination of the 
chart that he had been wasting much 
of his time and would be greatly benefit- 
ed by spending less time in the poorer 
counties and concentrating on the more 
fertile territory. 

Following the presentation of these 
charts, many managers requested from 
the floor that the Home Office prepare 
individual charts for their agencies. 


“Health Test” 


Displaying a chart which showed the 
average death rate since 1910 in the 75 
largest companies, with two of the low- 
est net cost companies treated indivi- 
dually, President Sage called attention 
to the unusually low rates of the Union 
Central. The managers’ verdict on this 
health test was that it was “O. K.” Mr. 
Sage then explained that the managers 
could aid in keeping down the Union 
Central’s mortality by sending in ap- 
plications only on individuals whom they 









Assets .....- 

Liabilities ...... 
Capital and Surplu 
Insurance in Force.... 
Payments to Tolicyholde 





INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Issues the most liberal forms of ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 to $100,000.00, with premiums 
payable annually, semi-annually or quarterly, ond INDUSTRIAL Policies up to 
$1,000.00, with premiums payable weekly. 
GONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1925 
KHMER SEREKERAR COCKE CER KOSSCS $46,562,667.40 


ee eer eeweeere ee ee 


Total Payments to Policyholders Since Organization.... 
JOHN G. WALKER, President 


3,392,156.76 
39,176,371.91 








knew to be good risks from the stand- 
point of good habits and clean living. 
Another chart on interest rate earned 
showed the Company had been in the 
lead of most companies for the last 15 
years. Profits from that source last year 
exceeded $25,000 on total sales of $818,- 
(00, Mr. Sage said. He stated that as 


good and even better experience was 
anticipated for 1926 and 1927. Farms 
recently sold in North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Idaho and Minnesota have 


showed a satisfactory net profit in each 
state, he declared, 


Growth of Union Central 


Speaking of the fact that the Union 
Central recently entered the city loan 
field, President Sage said that advances 
in this line were being made gradually 
with no intention of leaving the farm 
loan field. 

An expense chart showed that the ex- 
penses of the Union Central had not in- 
creased during the last 15 years be- 
yond the rate of the increase of new 
business produced. 

Three billions of insurance in force 
was the goal set by President Sage for 
1935. “The Union Central is growing 
and we are going to continue to grow,” 
he declared. “In 1913, when we entered 
this building, the Union Central had 263 
employees and 347 millions of business 
in force. Today, we have 719 employees 
and one billion, 215 millions in force. In 
1926 it has been necessary to take over 
one and one half more floors of the 
home office building and in 1929 it will 
be necessary to take over a similar 
amount additional. The Actuary esti- 
mates that in 20 years the Union Cen- 
tral will occupy all of the 34 floors of 
the present building. In order to pro- 
vide for future expansion the Union 
Central will soon begin to build an an- 
nex of 19 stories on the site of the old 
Burnet House at Third and Vine Streets. 
Eight stories will be completed imme- 
diately and the balance as needed. 

“It is estimated that in 1950 the Union 
Central will have 2,231 employees in the 
Home Office.” 


Education 


Considerable interest was shown by 
the Managers in plans for the educa- 
tion of new agents. Jerome Clark, as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies, after 
a discussion of six possible methods of 
educating new agents, stated that for 





the present the Union Central had pre- 
pared a complete correspondence course 
for the education of new agents. Copies 
of the text book prepared by the Home 
Office, examination questions, and other 
features of the course were displayed. 

The first week, Mr. Clark explained, 


the new agent will receive the first 
volume of the correspondence course, 
which deals generally with the entire 


field. Along with this he will receive an 
examination paper. This examination, 
which consists of fifty questions, is to 
be answered by the agent and returned 
to the Home Office to be marked. The 
second week the corrected examination 
paper and a copy of correct answers is 
sent to the, agent along with a practical 
sales talk. 

The third week volume 
correspondence course 1s 
agent along with another 
paper. This procedure is followed for 
twelve weeks. All the material in the 
course was prepared by Home Office of 
ficials and applies directly to selling 
Union Central insurance. At the end of 
the course the agent will have received 
six volumes of the correspondence course 
and five different sales talks. Upon satis 
factory completion of the course, the 
Home Office will award a diploma to 
the agent. 


No. 2 of the 
sent to the 
examination 


School for Agents 


Considerable interest was shown by 
the managers in the prospect of estab- 
lishing a school for new agents at the 
Home Office in Cincinnati. Manager 
Frank M. See of the St. Louis Agency, 
who formerly broke the world’s record 
by writing more than 400 applications 
in one month, and has had some ex 
perience in school work, having served 
as a teacher under Griffin M. Lovelace, 
strongly endorsed the Home _ Office 
School idea. Mr. See stated, however, 
that he was not in favor of sending a 
man to the school who had not already 
had some experience in life insurance 
and shown that he had possibilities as 
a salesman. 

Manager N. E. Turgeon, of the Buf 
falo, N. Y., agency strongly endorsed the 
idea of a Home Office School, but said 
that if it was not possible a 
alternative would be to have summer 
schools established in various sections 
of the country which might be attended 
by agents of all companies. 


valuable 


A strong appeal for more thorough 
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education of life insurance men was 
voiced by Robert James Williams of 
Manager C. B. Knight’s Agency in New 
York. Williams stated that when he 
entered the life insurance business 3 
years ago he “clutched” at the cor- 
respondence course and 20 day home 
office course which was then offered by 
the company with which he was con- 
nected. He stated that he has subscribed 
to every kind of course in the country 
and that he finds himself getting some- 
thing new out of each one because the 
more he learns the more he is impressed 
with the realization of how much knowl- 
edge there is still to acquire in the field 
of life insurance. He said that after he 
had taken a number of these courses 
and read a great deal of material on the 
subject, he discovered that he had a large 
herd of information which he could not 
harness. Then he took a course in the 
New York University Life Insurance 
school and found it a great help. He 
strongly endorsed the Y. M. C. A. night 
courses, 


Cramer’s Innovation 


An innovation in the methods of se- 
curing and training new men in the 
Union Central's Los Angeles Agency 
was explained by Manager W. H. Cra- 
mer. He told how he ran an open ad- 
vertisement in the Sunday newspapers 
asking for salesmen for the Union Cen- 
tral Life Insurance Company. At the 
end of a few weeks he had secured 
more than 500 replies. From this number 
he made a careful selection and con- 
tracted six new agents. In interviewing 
these applicants the first question Mr. 
Cramer asked was, “Are you in a finan- 
cial position to support yourself for three 
months?” If the reply was in the nega- 
tive the interview was terminated with- 
out more ado. 

Mr. Cramer stated that he has a school 
for these men. 
by the Agents 
per cent of 
and all 
for six 


The school is supported 
themselves who pay 5 
their original commissions 
renewals on their new business 
months to the teacher. The 
teacher preferred this arrangement to a 
salary of $250 a month, declared Mr. 
Cramer. 


Pennell’s Post Cards 


R. FF, Pennell, manager of one of C. 
B. Knight’s New York Agencies, stated 
that he watched the situation want ads 
several months, marking those that 
looked favorable. A post card signed 
personally, asking the advertiser to get 
in touch with him on the telephone was 
sent to each one. Immediately after the 
telephone call came in Pennell would 
interview the man personally. He stated 
that he secured a number of good men 
in this way. 

Manager Will S. Reeve, of the De- 
troit Agency, stated that one of his best 
agents was a typewriter salesman. 

Manager C. B, Knight of New York 
stated that 80 per cent of his men are 
brought in through the cooperation of his 
ayvents, 


(Continued on page 11) 





$3.00. We admit that we cannot. 


delay. 


tions. 


makes it pay to 


Want a Magnetic Personality? 


One professor advertises that he can furnish a magnetic personality for 


We will get right on the job with you in an effort to help you bulid 
up business in the territory you select. 
your policies with dispatch and will pay claims without 
We will offer you a range of prospects from age 
one day to seventy years, women accepted on the same 
basis as men, and risk assumed on persons having slight 
physical impairments or engaged in hazardous occupa- 


We cannot magnetize your personality, but we can 
zive you honesf-to-goodness cooperation of a brand that 


We will issue 














Lincoln Life Building 








(LINK UP()wm THe) LINCOLN) 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 


More Than $400,000,000 in Force 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 

















Pennsylvania 











Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





Provident agents in their approach have the 

advantage of the national advertising of the | 
Company which is striking and original, | 
and also of a Direct Mail Campaign. | 


Founded 1865 
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| Insured Policy Loans 


(Continued from page 1) 


In discussing loan insurance the com- 
peony says: 

“The company, in keeping with its 
desire to be of service to its policy- 
holders, is now prepared to grant Policy 
Loan Insurance, which, it is believed, 
will fill a long-felt want. This insurance 
will enable a policyholder to cover the 
amount of a policy loan provided it is 
not less than $50 and not more than 
$10,000, so that if interest and loan in- 
surance premiums. are paid, in case of 
his or her death before repayment of 
the loan, the indebtedness will be can- 
celled, leaving the regular policy unen- 
cumbered., 

“Until further notice this insurance 
can only be obtained in connection with 
new loans and cannot cover outstand 
ing loans excepting those cases where 
the outstanding loans are absorbed by 
new loans, in which cases the amounts 
of insurance applied for must agree with 
the amounts of the new loan certificates. 


Medical and Non-Medical 


. 

“No medical examination will be re- 
guired in the first instance for amounts 
up to $500, excepting in those states 
which, according to their laws, require 
a medical examination, in which event 
a medical certificate will be accepted, 
but the Company reserves the right to 
call for a medical examination and to 
reject any application. The states re- 
quiring medical examination are Georgia, 
Idaho, lowa, Massachusetts, Missis- 
sippi, Nebraska and Washington. For 
amounts above $500 the rules applying 
to Ordinary insurance without medical 
examination, applied for within twelve 
months from date of full medical exam- 
ination in connection with last policy 
issued, will also apply to Loan Insurance. 
Medical fees when necessary must be 
paid for by the applicant. As a policy 
lean is usually wanted with the least 
possible delay, in cases where a medical 
examination is required it will be neces- 
sary for you to secure prompt attention 
by the doctor 

“Each field 
with revised loan 
plication for Loan Insurance 
which are to be used 
all loans applied for 
whether Loan 
sired or not. 


office is supplied 
with ap- 
attached, 
exclusively for 
hereafter regard- 
Insurance is de 


being 
certificates 


less of 


“The premium per cent. according to 
ihe attained age of the Insured as de 
termined by the table of premiums 
shown herewith should be entered in 
the space provided for the same in the 
note. “To the Insured,’ before loan cer- 
tificate is given to the policyholder for 
completion. The premium for the first 
period from date of loan to next anni 
versary of policy will be deducted from 
loan and subsequent premiums will be 
payable annually in advance. Premium 
receipts for this insurance will be turn- 
ished by the field offices in the same 
manner as interest receipts are now 
furnished. If Loan Insurance is wanted, 
be sure that amount of loan certificate 
is sufficient to cover the premium in ad 
dition to amount otherwise desired. 


Table of Premium Rates 

Annual Annual 

10 Yr. Term 10 Yr. Term 

Premium Premium 

\ge Per $100 Age Ver $100 

Nearest of Insur- Nearest of Insur- 
Birthday ance Birthday ance 
25 $1 00 53 $3. 00 
26 1 00 54 32) 
27 1 00 55 3 30 
28 1 00 56 379 
29 1 00 57 4 00 
30 1 00 58 4 50 
31 1 00 59 4.75 
32 1 00 60 925 
33 1 25 61 5 50 
34 :2s 62 6 00 
35 | 25 63 6 50 
36 L25 64 6 75 
37 1 25 65 7 50 
38 1 25 66 8 00 
39 | 2 67 8 50 


40 1 25 68 9 25 
41 1 50 69 10 00 
42 1 50 70 10 50 
43 1 50 71 ii 50 
44 i 75 72 iz 20 

* 45 1 75 73 13 25 
46 75 74 14 25 
47 2 00 75 15 25 
48 2°25 76 16 90 
49 2.25 77 iv 75 
50 2 50 78 19 25 
51 2 W 79 21 00 
52 275 80 be 95 

The Agreement 
The application which the applicant 


signs for a loan certificate with assign- 
nient of policy and agreement as to 
interest starts as follows: 
This is to Certify that I, the 
SO ore ere ay acai wie airing eecreter aerate i 
te bia oat toe , insured under Ordinary 
POY TINO: 05 eas bowed ee seseelu tee sore 
issued “by The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, have this day 
borrowed from the said Company the 
sum of 
See es Dollars, and hereby assign, trans- 
fer and set over unto the said Company, 
its successors and assigns, the said 
Policy and all profits and benefits now 
due or which may hereafter become due 
thereon, to secure the repayment of said 
loan and the interest thereon as herein 
provided. 


under- 


It is Understood and Agreed: 


First—That the said loan shall bear interest 
at the rate of FIVE per cent. per annum, pay- 
able in advance, and that the interest payable 
at the time the said loan is made shall be for 
the period up to the next anniversary of the 
said Policy, beginning with which anniversary 
the interest shall be payable annually in ad- 
vance, and that the said interest unless duly 
paid shall be added to the above loan and bear 
interest at the same rate and on the same 
conditions, 

Second—That if Term Loan Insurance shall 
be issued in connection with the said loan, 
the amount of any premium, except the first, 
on account of such insurance not duly paid 
shall be added to the said loan and bear in- 
terest at the same rate and on the same con- 
ditions, 

Third—That any 


a. dividend declared on said 
*olicy may 


be applied by the Company toward 
the payment of said loan and any unpaid in- 
terest and any unpaid Loan Insurance prem- 
iums, anything to the contrary in the Policy 
notwithstanding. 

Fourth—That if said Policy shall lapse or be- 
come forfeited in any manner, the amount. of 
said loan, including any unpaid Loan Insurance 
premiums, with interest accumulated and ac- 
crued thereon shall be deducted from any cash 
surrender value of the said Policy; or the said 
loan, including any unpaid Loan Insurance 
Premiums, with interest accumulated and ac- 
erued thereon shall operate in accordance with 
the rules of the Company to reduce the amount 
of any paid-up life or endowment policy, or 
the amount of any paid-up pure endowment 
policy, or to reduce the term of extended in- 
surance or to reduce the amount and the term 
of extended insurance, set forth in the table of 
extended insurance in said Policy. 

Fifth--That if said Policy shall mature be- 
fore said loan (with the interest and premiums 
for loan insurance, if any, accumulated and ac- 
crued thereon) shall have been fully paid, the 
total amount thus due’ the Company shall be de- 
ducted from the amount otherwise payable by 
the Company, 


Sixth—-That if the said loan with interest and 
premiums for loan insurance, if any, accumu- 
lated and accrued thereon at any time shall 
become equal to the legal reserve on the said 
Policy, the Policy shall be forfeited or void 
provided such loan’ with the interest, and 
premiums for loan insurance, if any, accumulated 
and accrued thereon be not reduced to less 
than the said reserve within one month after 
notice to that effect shall have been mailed 
by the Company to the last known address 
of the Insured, of the person ta whom loan 
was made, and of the Assignee of record at 
the Home Office of the Company, if any. 

Seventh—That the said 


1 i loan may be repaid at 
any time while the i 


¢ policy is in force. The 
amount of principal indebtedness under this 
agreement on any date shall ‘be the amount 
ot the above loan, including any unpaid Loan 
Insurance premiums, plus any charge on ac- 
count of unpaid interest due or past due, less 
any interest and any unpaid Loan Insurance 
premiums paid or charged covering any period 
beyond such date and less any amount of prin- 
cipal previously repaid. 


Statement to Insured 


Also in the contract appears the fot- 
lowing statement to the insured: 








New Insurance ... 
Increase over 1924..... 


Insurance in Force . 
Increase over 1924.... 
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New England Mutual Life 


Boston, Mass. 


i 


. .$117,647,000 
. $13,691,000: 


.$857,429,816 
. $76,344,849 


Insurance Co. 








“Doubtless you intend to repay the 
above loan as soon as_ possible, but 
should death occur in the meantime your 
beneficiaries would have their protec- 
tion reduced by the amount of the loan. 
To give you an opportunity to maintain 
the full protection of your policy, while 
the loan remains unpaid, the Company 
offers you additional insurance equal to 
the amount of the above loan, the pre- 
mium for which will be equal to an ad- 
tL | rae per cent. per annum 
in advance on the amount of the loan. 
This premium rate continue for ten 
years; if the loan is not repaid by that 
time the premium will be increased, the 
new rate applying for a further ten- 
year period, and so on. 

“This additional insurance can be 
granted only if you are in good health. 
If you are not, the Company respect- 
fully suggests that to borrow at all is 
a very serious mistake. 

“In order to obtain this additional in- 
surance the application below must be 
completed. If it is accepted by the 
Company the first premium will be de- 
ducted from the amount of loan. This 
insurance will be reduced upon part 
repayment of the loan and will terminate 
upon full repayment. This insurance is 
payable in event of death or total and 
permanent disability; it is not payable 
upon maturity as an endowment of the 
policy pledged for the joan, if the policy 
be on the endowment plan.” 


What Applicant Signs 
This is 
surance: 


the application for loan’ in- 


ok bain a earhie ne ..., hereby application to 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA for a Renewable Term Loan In- 
surance Policy for the amount of $.............. 
Pegs ett , being equal ta the amount of a loan 
to be advanced to me by the said Company in 
accordance with the terms of Policy No......... 
(see sawees , issued on my life by the said Com- 
pany, and reducing as such loan may be re- 
duced, such insurance in event of my death to be 
paid to The Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, Beneficiary, in repayment of said 
loan; and in pursuance of this application I 
HEREBY DECLARE that my present occu- 
PATION IS. . cece ceeceeeecccreseeeseeeeseerseeeseseoers » 
and that I am in good health, and of sober and 
temperate habits; that I am not now engaged in 
nor have I any intention of engaging directly or 
indirectly in the manufacture, sale or handling 
of malt or spirituous liquors. 1 further certity 
that within the past twelve months no appli 














cation for insurance on my life has been de- 
clined by any company or association; that no 
company or association has modified my appli- 
cation for a policy either in amount, kind or 
premium; and that I have no application pend- 
ing mm any life insurance company on which 
a policy has not been issued, except.............. 


| further certify that during the month of 
Eo sauiconenoNenwne eed wae I was under treat- 
PO ae | ree err rrr 
I am now fully recovered and in 
good health except 


ment of 


<< 
f 
—_ 


1 agree that if any premium except the first 
on the insurance herein applied for be not duly 
paid the amount of such premium shall be 
added to and become a part of the loan on 
Paley “Wiiasccisascocicaeskehasestacauee and shall 
bear interest at the same rate and be subject to 
the same conditions, 

| further agree that the foregoing shall con- 
stitute the application and become a_ part of 
the contract of insurance hereby applied for. 
| further agree that the policy herein applied 
for shall be accepted subject to the privileges 
and provisions therein contained and that the 
policy shall not take effect until issued by the 
Company and received by me and the full first 
premium thereon is paid, while my health, habits 
and cecupation are the same as described in this 
application, 





Witness 


to Applicant’s signature, 


Full signature of the Applicant. 


All Handled By Loan Department 
The 
the loan 
which has 
miniun, 


entire transaction is handled in 
department of the company 
reduced the expense to a 


ARMY AND NAVY OFFICERS 


Commissioned Officers in_ the Army 
and Navy and petty officers in the Navy 
(except those in the Aviation, Aeronaut- 
ical or Submarine Branches of the Ser- 
vice) will be accepted by the Lincoln 
National at standard rates with Income 
Disability and Double Indemnity but 
not for Term insurance. This does not 
exclude the writing of the Life Expect- 
ancy form. 











Increased Dividends 


The Equitable Life of Iowa announces 
a new, increased dividend scale, making the 
already low cost of insurance 
Oldest Company” the lowest in its history. 

In 1925, Equitable Life of Iowa payments 
in dividends to policyholders exceeded the 
payments in death claims by 70 per cent. 
AN OUTSTANDING RECORD! 


EQUITABLE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Founded 1867 


in “Iowa’s 


OF IOWA 
Home Office: Des Moines 
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Company’s Replies 
to Agent’s Queries 


MOOT POINTS CLEARED UP 


Fidelity Mutual " Life. Runs Series of 
Questions and Answers on Every- 
day Problems of Business 





The Fidelity Mutual Life in its pub- 
lication, the “Field running 
a series of questions and answers on 
moot points of life insurance coming to 
the attention of department heads and 
agents. These answers explain in a 
few words many of the small but per- 
plexing problems which confront agents 
every day. Here are 
queries and replies: 

Q.—Under an 


Man,” is 


some of the 


instalment policy pro- 


viding $10.00 per month for twenty 
years certain (commuted amount 
$1,765.00), how is the annual dividend 


computed ? 
A.—On the 
surance. 


commuted amount of in- 
In other words, the dividend 
is the same as under a policy providing 
insurance of $1,765.00 payable in one 
sum. 

Q.—If the instalments of $10.00 per 
month are for twenty years certain and 
continuous, how is the dividend com- 
puted? 
A—On the 
amount of 


basis of the 
insuarnce. Hence, it will 
be noted that the annual dividend is 
the same whether or not the policy 
includes the continuous instalment ben- 
efit, and depends altogether upon the 
commuted amount of insurance under 
the policy. 

Q.—What is the most helpful thing 
you could do for the Reinstatement De- 
partment in forwarding an application? 

A.—Carefully review the application 
to see that each and every question is 
definitely answered. Omissions and in- 
complete replies are far too common 
and necessitate Ictters passing between 
the Department and the insured or the 
agent, which often considerably delays 
the reinstatement. 

Q—How can you avoid delays re- 
sulting from using a medical examiner 
not on the examiners’ list? 

A.—By keeping a live card index of 
medical examiners; by confining your 
work to approved examiners; by using 
Form 1130 when you are compelled to 
use an examiner not listed; by promptly 


commuted 


advising when you propose to enter 
new territory. 

Q.—Is the Five-year Convertible 
Term, with Disability and Double In- 


surance, convertible with these features 
included in the new policy without med- 
ical examination ? 

es. 

6 ~On an Ordinary Life policy with 
Disability and Double Insurance, does 
the Double Insurance coverage termin- 
ate automatically at age 65, the same 
as the Disability ? 

A—No. 

Q.—Is any fixed rate of interest guar- 
anteed on the proceeds of policies left 
with the Company? 

A—Yes, 3% per cent. annually, and 
any extra interest that the Company 
May apportion out of interest earnings. 


Example, 1925—1.3 per cent. additional 
interest, making total interest of 4.8 
per cent. 


Q.—When a policy lapses and is con- 
tinued under the extended Term In- 
surance provision, does it participate? 

—-No. The extended Term Insur- 
ance is non- participating. 

Q.—If the holder of a Five-year Term 
Policy with Disability Benefits becomes 
disabled in his second year and is still 
totally disabled at the end of the five- 
year term period, has he the same right 
to convert to the Ordinary Life, or Lim- 
ited Payment, or Endowment plan, with 
Premiums for fifteen years or more, as 
the holder of a similar policy, who has 
not become disabled; and if so, will 
Premiums on the new policy be waived 
Citing continuance of total disability ? 

—Yes. 


GUARDIAN LIFE PROGRESS 





Paid-For Business in First Quarter of 
1926 Brings Total for Company to 
$302,000,000 
The Guardian Life increased its paid- 
for business during the first quarter of 
1926 by 28% over the same period of 
1925, increased its insurance in force 
by $11,500,000 and carried the total in- 
surance in force to a new record, $302,- 
000,000. Last year the Guardian aimed 
to pay for $65,000,000 and succeeded in 
paying for $66,857,328. This year the 
quota is $80,000,000, and the figures to 
date indicate that this high goal will 

be reached without difficulty. 

During April the Guardian field has 
been actively engaged in a special cam- 
paign to commemorate the thirtieth an- 
niversary of Vice-President Hansen’s 
coming with the company. It is thought 
that this campaign will result in a new 
monthly record for the company. 


BRILLIANT BANQUET 

One of the most brilliant banquets in 
the history of the Waldorf-Astoria was 
that of the Prudential on Thursday night 
of last week. It was attended by field 
managers and loan agents of the com- 
pany. The speakers included the insur- 
ance department heads of New York and 
New Jersey, Sir Henry Thornton, presi- 
dent of the Canadian National Railways ; 
John Martin Thomas, president of Rut- 
gers; Harold B. Wells of Bordentown, 
N. J., a humorist; and President Duffield. 
AGENTS DOUBLE PRODUCTION 

A number of agents of the National 
Life of Vermont doubled their produc- 
tion, and more, during 1925 over their 
1924 business. Among these were C. C. 
Gilman of Massachusetts, H. N. Gas- 
pard of Michigan, F. B. Fisher of Ohio, 


F. A. Gardner of Missouri, H. A. Wil- 
kinson of Massachusetts, and W. H. 


Griffin of Georgia. One method used 
by Mr. Gilman to obtain the addition- 
al dividend check in person to the po- 
licyholder and try to get it endorsed 
as part payment on a new policy. 





If you are 


age and experience. 
dential. 


The Eastern 
86 Fulton Street 








GROUP 
LIFE INSURANCE 
SALESMAN 


an experienced and aggressive Group Life 
man, an attractive opportunity is open to you. 
Communications treated confi- 


Box 1030 


State 


Underwriter 
New York, N. Y. 








MILLION A DAY FOR DAY 


As its part in the Judge William A 
Day campaign, Edward A. Woods 
Company of Pittsburgh, general agency 
of the Equitable, wrote over $10,000,000 
of business in the ten-day period. 
Among the agents whose records were 
outstanding was that of Theodore P. 
Williams of Corey, Pa. In one day Mr. 
Williams secured 68 applications, all on 
binding receipts. His applications ran 
from $1,000 to $41,000 each. 


* C. JOHNSON MOVES 


Johnson, general agent of the 
E Lathe of Iowa at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
has removed his agency offices to Scran- 
ton, Pa. The firm of Fry & Fry, com- 
posed of Allan C. Fry and George F. 
Fry will remain in charge of the 
Walkes-Barre office and they will be- 
come district agents connected with the 
Scranton office. 
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New Jersey 


MIDLAND MUTUAL has 
just entered the state and has an at- 
tractive GENERAL AGENCY propo- 
sition to offer experienced life men 
who have ability to organize while do- 
ing personal writing. 


THE MIDLAND is famous for its 
low net premiums and high grade 


Write giving detailed information 


The 
MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Columbus, Ohio 


“Its Performances Exceed Its Promises’’ 
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APPOINTED IN GUATEMALA 
John E. Dyer to Be the Pan-American 
Life’s Agency Supervisor in 

Central America 
John E. Dyer has been appointed 
agency supervisor of the Pan-American 
Life for northern Central America with 
headquarters at Guatemala. 

Although Mr. 
he has spent the 


Dyer is an American, 
past few years as a 


resident of Guatemala and consequently 


is well acquainted with the conditions 
of the country and this knowledge will, 
of course, prove of great value to the 


company and to his associates. 


WOODRUFF’S PLAN 


The plan of approach of William C. 
Woodruff of the Travelers in Cincinnati 
is to draw a picture showing the im- 
portance of his prospect’s power, graph- 
ically showing him the reason for pro- 
tecting it. He never mentions accident 
insurance until after he has illustrated 
the reason for it. 


Union Central 


(Continued from page 9) 


After a rather thorough discussion of 
the subject of holding agency meetings, 
the concensus of opinion seemed to be 
that Monday morning was the best time. 
Manager EF. D. Shepherd, of Houston, 
Texas stated that his cashier:-makes up 
the commission vouchers at four o’clock 
every Friday afternoon. He says he 
holds his agency meeting about 3:30 
every Friday afternoon and has a splen- 
did attendance. 

Concerning Agency Meetings in coun- 
try territories, Manager M. G. Hodnette, 
Denver, stated that he holds two meet- 
ings a year, one in December, and one 
in August. The programs are prepared 
from the suggestions made by the Agents 
and are mailed to each agent 30 days in 
advance. 

Strongly endorsing the Union Central 
Policyholders’ Service Month, which was 
conducted last September, the Managers 
requested that this be made an annual 
affair and made suggestions as to im- 
proving: it. Assistant Superintendent of 
Agencies, Jerome Clark announced that 
the Union Central would have another 
service drive during 1926. 

Circularization as a means for secur- 
ing prospect leads was discussed at 
length. A number of Managers recom- 
mended the use of the Home Office cir- 
cularization system through which the 
Union Central circularizes a list of pros- 
pects for any agent who is willing to 
pay the postage. 

Manager N. E, Turgeon of Buffalo, 
N. Y., had the lowest ratio of termina- 
tions this year in the Union Central. 
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Practical Suggestions to Helpthe Man With the Rate 





Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


Under the head of 


Every Man “Every Man Has A 
Has A Dependent” the New 
Dependent England Mutual prints 
the following dialogue 


of a case with a solution, the author of 
which is Julius H. Meyer of that com 
pany’s Chicago agency: 

Car >—Young man, age 27, earning 2 
good income, claims he has no depend 
ents. Yet he now carries $25,000 Or- 
dinary Life. 

Query—How sell him more? 

Answer—He has a dependent—/imself 
at age 65. There is always a tremen- 
dous chance that he may not be suc- 
cessful in business, and reaching the 
deadline at 65 may have no money. If he 
were married. doors would be open to 
him. His sons’ and daughters’ homes 
would welcome him. As a_ bachelor 
there is no door open to him, and it 15 
essen ial that he should prepare now for 
just this emergency in later life. It is 
more essential that single men carry in- 
come protection for their old age than 
married men, 

The hazard of business is one per 
cent per annum, the same as the mortal- 
ity at age forty. Students of business 
statistics have also pointed out that 97 
per cent of business men fail at some 
time in their business career. 

Suggested—That he carry such a vol- 
ume of insurance as would have a cash 
value at age 65 sufficient to give him 
$250 under Ten-Certain-and-Continuous 
Option, with insurance protection to his 
estate in the meanwhile. 

* * * 
Cash Value The following is taken 
f from the “Emancipator,” 
ae issued by the Lincoln Na- 


Policyholder tional Life: 


“It has been ascertained that the cus- 


tomer on the books of the clothing store. 


is worth $85 per year. 

“A customer on the books of a de- 
partment store is worth $362 per year. 

“A customer on the books of a shoe 
store is worth from $35 to $68 a year, 
depending upon the size of the cus- 
tomer’s family. 

“What is the value of a policyholder ? 

“He is worth a great deal more than 
your renewal interest in him, because 
he is going to buy additional insurance 
and he is going to offer a wealth of 
good will to aid you if you cultivate 
him properly. Your most worth-while 
asset is your policyholder.” 

* * * 


publication of 
Mutual, 


The agency 
Can’t tle Massachusetts 


Afford It “The Radiator,” takes up the 
familiar objection of the pros- 
pect, “I Can't Afford It,” and = gives 


these questions to set him thinking : 
Can you afford to give your wife com- 
forts only when you can share them? 
Can you afford to spend all you do on 


your living now and take a chance on 
your wife’s having to live on the interest 
on what will be left? 

Can you afford to leave that all where 
inefficient or careless advisors or chang- 
ing conditions may wipe it out and leave 
her penniless? 

Can you afford to take from your 
children their mother’s care that she 
may earn them bread? 

Can you afford to deny your children 
that education which ever grows more 
essential, or can you afford to cast upon 
them that double burden of earning as 
they strive to learn? 

Can you afford to shift to 
shoulders that — responsibility 
should rest upon your own? 


other 
which 





A PASTOR BROADCASTS 

A life insurance sermon. broadcaster 
by Dr. Johnston of Grace Church, Cal- 
gary, Canada, drew many listeners be- 
cause of his topic, which was “The High 
Crime of Not Insuring.” Among other 
things he said: 

“The cultivation of extravagant habits 
early in life and the desire for luxury 
are among the most serious perils that 
our age faces. Not the least contribu- 
tion that life insurance methods are 
making to our country is the encourage- 
ment toward the cultivation of habits 
of thrift and economy, habits which, if 
they prevail in our land will do much to 
secure stability and continuance, but 
na absence will inevitably mean de- 
cline 


NEW ENDOWMENT AT AGE 65 


The International Life of St. Louis is 
offering a new endowment policy at age 
65, containing all the features of the 
company’s standard policies. The in- 
sured deposits the amount of the annual 
premium with the company until the end 
of the endowment period, being entitled 
to share in the distribution of the gen- 
eral profits or earned surplus after the 
second year the insurance is in force. 
At maturity the endowment may be paid 
under several income options. 





$5,000,000 GROUP 

The United Railways & Electric Co. 
of Baltimore, acting through President 
C. D. Emmons, has arranged through 
the Smith and Warrington Agency of 
the Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company for Group Life insurance for 
its employees. The insurance approxi- 
mates $5,000,000. It is said to be the 
largest single amount of group insur- 
ance ever applied for in Maryland and 
is among the largest Group policies is- 
sued anywhere during the current year. 
The cost is shared by the company and 
the employees and about 5,000 people 
benefit by the protection. 








Iadustrial Life Insurance— 


Ordinary Life Policies— 


po novel features, with High 


The Colonial Life Insurance Company of America 


Especially Attractive and Favorable to the Insured. 


forms of Life, Limited Pa 


ent and Rates, containing attractive 
alues at Low Cost 





Give Agents Unusual Money-Making ase 





co. T. Smith, Vice-President 
Ghas. FV. Nettleship, 2nd Vice- wanes 








Officers 
€. J. Heppenheimer, President 
ome Offico——Jersey City, WN. J. 





BUCKNER APPRECIATIVE 
Vice-President at ta York Life, Re- 
cuperating From Operation, Writes 
To Friends in Nylic 


Thomas A. Buckner, vice-president of 
the New York Life, who has been in a 
hospital where he underwent an opera- 
tion, received so many personal letters 
of sympathy from members of the Nylic 
organization, that he took the first page 
of the New York Life’s bulletin to ex- 
press his appreciation on April 17th. 
His letter “To All My Nylic Friends” 
starts as follows: 

“I desire to take this opportunity of 
expressing my deep appreciation of the 
many messages of sympathy and good 
wishes received during my temporary 
disability in passing through the hands 
of a surgeon and enjoying the blessings 
of the hospital. It will be impossible 
for me to write individual letters to all 
who have been so kind as to express 
their good wishes in my behalf. 

“T am happy to say that I am rapidly 
convalescing—in fact expect to receive 
my discharge by the doctor from the 
hospital within a few days. The ex- 
perience, aside from effecting a cure of 
the disability with which I was afflicted, 
has been one well worth while. It has 
revealed to me the comfort and joy of 
friendships which have developed 
through our mutual connection with our 
great institution of Nylic, many of these 
friendships standing for more than a 
quarter of a century; many others just 
as strong and true for only a year or 
two. The Brotherhood of Nylic Repre- 
sentatives is truly a great asset to the 
Members and to the Company as a 
whole. 


MONTHLY PREMIUM ORDINARY 
Metropolitan Life Aushyane Type of 
Buyers of This Insurance as 
Bought in Kansas 


In discussing who buys monthly pre. 
mium Ordinary insurance the Metropoli- 
tan Life analyzes the first $40,000 of this 
insurance sold by an agent 
Renick in Pittsburg, Kan. This analy- 
sis shows: 

60 per cent., or $24,000, was sold to 
heads of families. 
-30) per cent. 
men who already 

Metropolitan. 

—10 per cent. 

pendents of the 


named 


was sold to wives of 
were insured by the 


was placed on the de- 
persons referred to 


above. 
Also that: 
40 per cent. was sold to persons 


who had not previously carried any pro- 
tection. 

-37Y%, per cent. was sold to those 
who had previously carried only fra- 


ternal insurance with its monthly as- 
sessiments. 
“T had previously canvassed almost 


all of these people,” Renick says, “but 
they felt that they couldn't raise the 
premium necessary to put one of our 
policies in force. When the monthly pre- 
mium was anounced, | remembered their 
only excuse and just went around and 
signed them up.” 





AIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha, Denver, Des Moines 























NEW POLICY 
Disability Benefits of $15.00 per $1,000.00 


Waiver of Premium 
BROADER DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE 


Loans at end of 2nd year 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. of New York | 

















understand and to construe. 


knowledge of experience. 
Benefits—under new provisions. 


Company. 


Offices. 


to men and women. 


the times. 


34 Nassau Street 








DISTINCTIVE PROGRESS 


“In great things, steady, consistent growth to meet the needs of the times, 
never slow, never hasty—always forward to accomplishment.” 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 


America’s Oldest Legal Recerve Life Insurance Company 


The record and progress of The Mutual Life have been distinctive, 
and the notable changes and developments now marking its history in 
meeting the requirements of increasing demand and a quickening 
growth are evolved from almost a century of experience and success. 


Policy contracts completely revised in 1925. New contracts attractive 
in appearance, phrased in every-day language “easy to read,” easy to 
They contain all the old provisions 
justified by experience and all the new warranted by science and by the 
Improved Disability and Double Indemnity 


Salary Deduction (allotment) Plan of insurance now written by the 


Children’s Insurance now written on standard forms, ages 10 to 15. 
An increased Dividend scale i:. 1926—the sixth consecutive increase. 
A majority of policy loans granted locally at Managing Agency 


The Company writes all standard forms of insurance. 


Age limits, 10 to 70, inclusive. 


A Company conservative for entire safety, but forward-looking and 
forward-moving in accord with the new spirit and new demand of 


Those who contemplate taking up field work are invited to apply to— 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


of New York 


Same terms 


New York City, New York 
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How I Get Business 


By H. Arthur Schmidt, 


Schmidt Was Leading Agent for 1925 
Paid-For Insurance of New England Mutual 


New York 


No. 3 











It is usually a good plan never to wait 
to see your prospect if he happens to 
be busy when you call, except when you 
have a definite appointment. By _ fol- 
lowing this method you impress him 
with the fact that you at least place a 
high value on your time. Men who 
are in the suburban districts and in 
the country, will have to use a slightly 
different yard-stick to measure their 
efforts by from men who work in cities. 
It is equally important for both groups, 
however, to devise ways and means of 
cutting down lost motions. 

The Home Office furnishes a card on 
which such information can be kept, 
and | recommend that you try it for 
a year. You will be amply repaid for 
the little extra trouble you are put to 
by keeping this record. 

How often have you heard an agent 
say, “I wish I knew where there was 
a good prospect.” That wish, of course, 
is about as foolish as it would be for 
me to say, “I wish Henry Ford would 
assign the prope rties of the Ford Motor 
Company to me. 

Probably it has not occurred to such 
an agent that a prospect, who, by the 


way, is any man of insurable age in 
good health, may be unconsciously 
thinking, “I wish I knew where there 


was a good life insurance agent.” 


How Agent Can Strengthen His Position 


splendid opportunity ol 
value by seeing to it that 
such a prospect’s insurance is in the 
right shape. He may be paying quar- 
terly or half-yearly premiums on several 
policies. If so, you can pro-rate the 
premiums and adjust the annual dates 
equi-distant from each other. Thus you 
will permit him to pay annual premiums 
with the same ease as if he paid quar- 
terly or semi-annually, at the same time 
effecting a considerable saving, because 
henceforth he pays no interest, which in 
some cases is exorbitant. If you can 
show a man how to decrease his outlay 
instead of increasing it, is is only nat- 
ural that he will feel very kindly toward 
you, because you have proved to him 
that you are looking at his problems 
from the point of view of his best inter- 
ests. Thus you have strengthened your 
position with him. 

Almost everybody requires some form 
of income settlement. Most men with 
families should have a Trust or Income 
Agreement for their dependents. Hav- 
ing familiarized yourself with the Op- 
tions of your policy, study your pros- 
pect’s requirements with a view to using 
them efficiently. Proper underwriting 
demands the frequent employment of 
these Options. 

In introducing myself I speak of what 
I have to offer as a service. This makes 
the prospect ask its nature. If I have 
previous information about him, an ap- 
proach has already been formulated 
which promises to offer the least resis- 
tance. I may have determined that he 
has special business interests which it 
would be highly desirable to protect 
with Life Insurance. Probably he is a 
married man with a wife and children, 
who ought to be protected with a 
monthly income of a livable amount, to 
continue after his decease. His home 
may be mortgaged, and therefore should 


You have a 
proving your 


be covered with Mortgage Insurance. 
He may be desirous of sending his chil- 
dren to college. Life Insurance will 
make certain the realization of ‘this 
desire—so far as money is concerned. 
In other words, I endeavor to under- 
write needs, and if I don’t know what 
they are, I ask questions to find out. 

Somewhere early in the first inter- 
view almost every prospect will ask you 
what company you _ represent. Of 
course, I represent the New England 
Mutual, and all my business is placed in 
this company. 

If he brings up any other company, I 
say that if he really prefers that com- 
pany I will place the business there. 
But I point out that only three import- 
ant factors enter into the basic cost 
of life insurance, and that these factors 
are the same in all companies. They 
are, first, mortality experience; second, 


expense of doing business; and _ third, 
interest earnings. 
An Analysis 
Let us analyze them: : 
First. Mortality Experience. Prac- 
tically speaking the same medical re- 


quirements hold in one good company 
as in another, and the mortality experi- 
ence of various good companies over a 
period of years will therefore be very 
nearly the same. 

Second. Expense of Doing Business. 
The laws of supply and demand, coupled 
with statutory restrictions, take care of 
this, and it must needs be about the 
same in every good company. 

Third. Interest Earnings. This phase 
also is more or less covered by statute, 
as in the case of savings banks. All 
companies are investing in types of 
securities that bring the greatest return 
and still remain within the law. If the 
investments carried by one of the good 
companies were to be compared with 
those of another, it would be found 
that most of them were identical. Ac- 
tual cost of life insurance in good com- 
panies therefore cannot vary greatly 
over a period of years. And this very 
fact is one of the surest proofs of the 
soundness of the institution. 

For these reasons it should make no 
vreat difference to the prospect where 
the business was placed, except that he 
should be interested in getting every 
kind of service that he will ever require 
in connection with this insurance. 
tell him that, from my experience, I 
have found the New England Mutual is 
best qualified to render this service, and 
that if my advice is worth anything, the 
business should be placed there. 

This approach breaks down possible 
competition, and with competition as 
keen as it is today, I want to tell you 
that it saves considerable time not to 
have to make elaborate comparisons. I 
don’t go into raptures about our excel- 
lent contract, (which I know is better 
than most companies offer), because 
doing so is an implied suggestion that 
invites just such comparisons—some- 
thing I always steer clear of. 

By this evidence of willingness on my 
part to do as the prospect wants I in- 
variably get him to do as I want, and 
that, of_course, is to place the business 
in my Company, 

(To Be Continued) 


MONOXIDE HAZARD CLAIMS 


John Hancock Man Says Forty-five 
Companies Reported 160 Deaths 
In Two Years 





In discussing the carbon monoxide 
hazard Edwin E. A. Fisher of the under- 
writing department of the John Han- 
cock, addressing the Independent Oil 
Men’ s Association of New England, said 
in part: 

“Apology from insurance interests is 
hardly necessary when you are told that 
companies continually pay claims on 
deaths due to carbon monoxide gas. This 
gathering will not be interested in cold 
statistics, yet in 1923 and 1924, forty-five 
companies reported 160 deaths from car- 
bon monoxide gas. Thirty-one compan- 
ies reported payment of $751,000 on nine- 
ty-five cases. In this number there were 
two losses of $50,000 each. One company 
alone had eleven losses, amounting to 
$110,000. Such payments of “hard cash” 
cause any institution with intelligent 
management to “sit up and take notice” 
and to do its utmost to prevent these 
losses. It is almost impossible to be- 
lieve that in this country there is any 
business or concern which is more deep- 
ly interested in the saving of life than 
are insurance companies. Protection of 
their colossal financial interests obliges 
them to be well-informed on all causes 
of death and to give hearty co-operation 
to any “safety first” or other movement 
which aims at the prevention of accident 
and unnecessary waste of life. The com- 
pany which I have the honor to serve is 
not alone in such efforts; Dr. Willis H. 
Hazard of the New England Mutual Life 
has been one of the leaders, and other 
companies have made great efforts to 
educate the public at large regarding 
the menace to human life from carbon 
monoxide gas.” 








HOME LIFE 


Insurance Company 


of New York 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW, 


President 


The 66th Annual Report shows: 
Premiums received 
during the year 1925.. $8,563,525 
Payments to Policy- 
holders and their Ben- 


eficiaries in Death 
Claims, Endowments, 
Dividends, etc......... 6,414,143 
Increase in Assets.... 3,174,334 
Insurance in Force. ..281,338,015 
Admitted Assets..... . 54,631,552 


FOR AGENCY APPLY TO 
256 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 




















A full copy of his address was printed 
in the “Insurance Age-Journal” recently. 





GROUP FOR NAVAL UNITS 
The New York Assembly has passed 
and sent to the Senate the Conroy bill 
amending the insurance law, by per- 
mitting group life insurance on units 
of naval militia. 





Walter LeMar Talbot, President 


FIDELITY MUTY 





cA Profitable Partnership 


exists between this Company and its agents. The Head 
Office furnishes a lead service whi¢h permits agents to 
interview prospects Anown to be interested. A steady, 
healthy growth in the company’s business is reflected in 
the increased earnings of its agents. 
Fidelity is a low net-cost comp 

states, Full level net premium regerve basis. Over Three 
Hundred Million insurance in force—-and growing rapidly. 


ny “operating in forty 


<A few agency openings for the right men 


L Lire INSURANCE Co. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Ie 








ONWARD MARCH—1925 


Total of Paid-for Business 
nr 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


G. S. NOLLEN, 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


157,045,211 





President 








Celebrating 


75th ANNIVERSARY 


DIAMOND JUBILEE YEAR 


Seventy-five Years of Service to Policyholders 
New Added Features to Our Policy Contract 


Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 
Incorporated 1851 
wre tenes MASSACHUSETTS 
RHODES, President 
OPENING wf WAYS FOR RIGHT MAN 


New Policy Forms 
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Fulton Street, New York City. Clarence 
and Editor; W. L 
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SUCCESS OF A FIGHTER 


Lots of underwriters and _ special 
agents will be glad to know that Arthur 
W. Post of Utica, N. Y., who repre- 
sents twenty insurance companies, five 
of them as state agent, is meeting with 
such success that he has had to take 
new quarters with double the space. 
Probably there is ne agency in New 
York State specializing in fire insurance 
which has been the object of more dis- 
cussion than the Post Agenoy since its 
establishment thirty-two years ago by 
the man who is now at its head, A. W. 
Post. 


Arthur 
W. Post is regarded as one of the most 
competent 


From a company standpoint, 


insurance agents in the 


United States, based on the compon- 
ents which make up the satisfactory 
agent: low loss ratio; manner of con- 


ducting business; handling of clients. 

The strange part of it is that when 
he started as an agent more than three 
decades ago in a town upstate he be 
came persona non grata with the other 
agents in his town and they refused 
to take him into their board. He de- 
cided to fight; got a group of non- 
board companies although some of them 
were small, and started writing nothing 
but mercantile buildings and dwellings. 
He paid strict attention to moral hazard 


and his loss ratios were surprisingly 
small. 
About fifteen years ago he also 


started to write sprinkler risks and spe- 
_ cial hazards and there was no 
Mohawk 
larger sprinklered 
About fifteen years ago he 
got the agency of the Continental, being 
appointed by H. E. Maxson, then spe- 
cial agent of that company, and the 
combination proved a most aggressive 
and successful one. At the present 
time every company in the America Fore 
group is represented in the Post Agency. 

Mr. Post has been a_ hard 
worker; but when he plays he does it 
with equal energy, his hobbies being 
fishing and hunting. 


soon 
agent in the whole of the 
Valley who had a 
business. 


always 


ph B. Reynolds, president of the 
Kansas City Life 
and his 


Insurance 
grandson, Joseph Reynolds 
Bixby, are shown in the unconventional 
office 


Company, 


picture in the accompanying cut. 

It was taken on the 55th birthday 

anniversary of the well-known Western 
life insurance man and it was little Joe 
Bixby’s first visit to the 
grandfather. 
_ Mr. Reynolds has been important. in 
insurance ever since he was in the Mis 
souri Insurance Department and his work 
in putting the Kansas City Life Insur 
ance Co. on the map has won him na 
tion-wide encomiums. He is particu- 
larly popular in the American Life Con- 
vention of which organization he has 
been president more than once. 

The Kansas City Life is in a new 
home in the residential section of Kan- 
sas City and it is one of the architect- 
ural landmarks of the place. It is the 
last word in buildings of this kind as 
well as being artistic. 

. e e 


office of his 


Frederick V. Bruns, Syracuse insur 
ance man, was the recipient of a long 
complimentary editorial in the Syracuse 
“Journal” 
tirement 
Chamber 


upon the occasion of his re 
from the presidency of the 
of Commerce of that city. 
That newspaper approves his adminis- 
tration most heartily, saying in part: 
“Mr. Bruns has given unstintedly of 
his time and energies and has, by his 
undisputed leadership and progressive 
ideals, placed the organization on an 
exceptionally high level. The Journal 
thanks Mr. Bruns for all he has done 
for the betterment of the municipality, 
economically and socially. The city 
owes him a debt that will be long in 
liquidation. Upon his departure from 
the office he has served so well, the com- 
munity wishes him. every good in life. 
The recollection of what he has done for 
his city should be to him a_ most 
cherished memory.” 
* ok OF 


C. B. Crawford, of Chicago, vice- 
president of the Washington Fidelity 
National Insurance Company spent sev- 
eral days in Oklahoma City, as part of 
a tour of the southwest district,.in the 
interests of the recently consolidated 
companies, the United States National 
and the Fidelity National. While there 
he was guest of P. K. Smith, president 
of the Lincoln Health & Accident of 
Oklahoma City. 


REYNOLDS 


Mrs. B. N. Mills, wife of the publi- 
cation division manager of the Bankers 
Life of Iowa, and possessor of a good 
voice, sang over Station WHO, Des 
Moines, a few nights ago, one of the 
compositions being her own. 


- ta Ce 


L. B. Hoge, resident vice-president 
and manager of the Pacific Coast De- 
partment of the Washington Fidelity Na- 
tional of Chicago, began his insurance 
career at the age of fifteen by soliciting 
accident and health insurance on work- 
men of the Denver & Rio Grande in 
Denver. His father was a railroad loco- 
motive engineer but following one of 
the big strikes he got into the industrial 
accident and health business, specializ- 
ing in railroad risks. Young Hoge went 
with his father and soon became insur- 
ance-wise and it was not long before he 
was actually selling. In the fourteen 
years in which he was engaged in in- 
dustrial insurance soliciting he covered 
practically every railroad in the West. 
Mr. Hoge is a native of Nebraska; 
obtained his schooling i in St. Joseph, Mo.; 
and his first insurance company con- 
nection was with the Standard Accident 
as an agent at Denver. 


* * * 


Mrs. Rosamond Watts has succeeded 
to the brokerage business conducted by 
the late Edwe ard Henshaw, her father, 
and is carrying it on under the name of 
King Insurance Agency, Inc., at 92 
Water Street, Boston, where her father 
was located for many vears. 


* * * 


Commissioner Button of Virginia has 
been reelected a member of the vestry 
of fashionable All Saints’ Episcopal 
Church in Richmond in which both he 
and Mrs. Button have long been active 
workers. He has been on the vestry 
for several years. 

* * * 


Frank W. Jewett of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia is the first agent to qualify in 
the Travelers 1926 Accident Leaders 
Club. 


* * * 


Gerald A. Eubank, of Hart & Eu- 
bank, Etna Life managers in New 
York, is getting along nicely after hav- 
ing his tonsils removed last week. 

* * ok 
Arthur W. Frenier of the Independence 


branch of the New York Life in Phila- 
delphia paid for $135,000 in December. 





JOSEPH REYNOLDS BIXBY 


William Standish Gaylord, a life in- 
surance man of unusual ability, has 
been elected a vice-president of the 
Home Life Insurance Co., of New York. 
A Yale man, Mr. Gaylord made his en- 
trance into life insurance through the 
actuarial end, becoming associated with 
the late D. P. Fackler. After several 
years in the Fackler office he became a 
member of the actuarial division of the 
Home Life, and after a time was made 
assistant secretary. From there he was 
advanced to secretary and later made 
a member of the board. His election as 
vice-president took place this week. He 
will continue to hold the title of secre- 
tary also. Mr. Gaylord is a Fellow of 
the Actuarial Society of America. 


* * * 


Mark C. Meltzer, inspector of agen- 
cies for the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States, recently 
returned to New York after spending 
several years on the Pacific Coast in 
connection with organization work in 
the Equitable’s far western agencies. 
He has been assigned special duties by 
Vice-President Frank H. Davis. 


* * * 


G. Chester Muller and James H. Col- 
lins, both accountants in the America 
Fore home office, were responsible ior 
the success of the America Fore Revue 
last Friday at the Hotel Plaza, New 
York. Mr. Muller, especially, has built 
up quite a reputation as a composer 
and director of amateur revues. 


* * * 


W. L. Barnhart, well-known as a di- 
rect mail expert and assistant sales 
manager of the National Surety’s 
forgery bond department, will visit six 
Southern states during the next month 
on a speaking tour, addressing adver- 
tising clubs, state bankers’ associations, 
rotary clubs and Kiwanis clubs. 


* * * 


Eustic L. Hopkins, a member of the 
board of directors of the Home Life 
Insurance Company, has been made a 
member of the finance committee. He 
was associated with Bliss, Fabyan & 
Co., well-known cotton house of New 
York. 


ie Seo 


Warner Bates of Buffalo, a very fine 
type of newspaper man who has acted 
as correspondent for a number of in- 
surance papers, is now secretary of 
the New York State Automobile As- 


sociation, the executive offices of which 
are in Albany. 
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FIRE INSURANCE | 





Fire Losses Suddenly 


Drop in Numbers 


ADJUSTERS READY FOR CALL 


Only One Loss Up to Wednesday; 
Robert F. Tierney Gets First 
Sunday Assignment 





The unique plan of the Loss Commit- 
tee of the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters in assigning a different 
adjuster each day to be upon call in 
case of a fur loss to which he could 
fly by automobile or subway, if that 
were quicker, had a most surprising 
effect. Although the plan had been in 
operation for nearly a fortnight there 
was but one fur loss reported by the 
Fire Patrol up to Wednesday of this 
week. As THe Eastern UNDERWRITER 
printed last week the adjusters—ten of 
the most prominent in town—took turns 
at arriving at their offices at 8.30 o’clock 
each morning as well as being on the 
job Sundays. 

The first adjuster to receive a Sunday 
assignment was Robert F. Tierney, who 
resides at Pearl River, N. Y., and who 
is fond of motoring. Mr. Tierney re- 
ceived the news with satisfaction be- 
cause as he told a representative of THE 
EASTERN UNDERWRITER that he had made 
“no plans” for the day. Mr. Tierney 
was fortunate though some good judg- 
ment on the part of the Tire Patrol, 
as there was a small fire in a tailor shop 
en the upper west side in this city, but 
it was not learned until the following 
Monday morning that there was a small 
amount of furs on the premises, which 
fortunately was not damaged by the 
fire. 

In speaking of 





the plan which has 
been put in operation, Mr. Tierney 
said that it appeared to him that it 
was having a material effect in general. 
The advantage in working out the 
scheme was first, carly on the job; sec- 
ond, intelligent salvage work; and third, 
fixing the ‘identity of the fur as to its 
quality. 


R. E. MOMBERGER DEAD 


Rk. E. Momberger, of Cleveland, for 
seventeen years State agent of the New 
York Underwriters in eastern Ohio, died 
on Monday in Cleveland. He was born 
in New York City and spent'his entire 
insurance career with the New York 
Underwriters. He first went to Ohio 
in 1909. 


MADE MEMPHIS. MANAGER 


D. C. Vorus has been appointed man- 
ager at Memphis, Tenn., of the branch 
office there of the New Orleans Adjust- 
ment Company, Ltd. For several years 
Mr. Vorus has been manager of the 
Memphis office of the Underwriters Sal- 
vage Company. 





1925 FIRE LOSSES LESS 
The official figures for fire 
Denver, Col., during 1925 show a loss 
of $588,217.24 as compared with $906,- 
287.83 during 1924. In the past year the 
fire department responded to 1,982 
alarms. The figures for the year pre- 
vious show 2,361 alarms. 


ON GLOBE & RUTGERS BOARD 

John P. Murray, of Coudert Brothers, 
international ‘lawyers, was last week 
elected a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Globe & Rutgers to suc- 
ceed Edwin W. Coggeshall, who has 
retired. 


losses in 








LICENSED IN VIRGINIA 

The Homestead of Baltimore, 

mate of the Franklin, 
in Virginia. 


running 
has been licensed 





The New Hampshire Fire has bought 
the Pacific of Portland, Ore. 


Inland Underwriters 
Deny N. Y. Canal Story 


NO INSURANCE THREATS MADE 








Appropriations for Improvements Made; 
Underwriters Did Not Say They 
Would Cancel Policies 





Inland marine underwriters and ship- 
ping men are now vigorously denying the 
story which appeared in some of the daily 
newspapers on Tuesday to the effect 
that unless certain improvements were 
made in the New York State Barge 
Canal all insurance on canal boats and 
their cargoes would be cancelled for the 
coming season. The story, emanating 
from Albany, created a great deal of 
excitement in New York banking, insur- 
ance and shipping circles, for without 
the security of insurance protection busi- 
ness on the barge canal from Albany to 
the Great Lakes would be ruined. 

However, insurance on canal risks is 
not going to be interrupted, and the 
business of transporting cargo over the 
canal will continue this year as it has in 
the past. Nobody seems to know who 
gave the original story to the newspapers 
but it appears to have been concocted as 
an implied threat to secure additional 
appropriations from the legislature at Al- 
bany to continue improvements on the 
breakwater in the harbor at Sylvan 
Beach, in Oneida Lake. The added 
funds have been authorized. 

The facts are that barge canal inter- 
ests went to Albany on Monday after- 
noon of this week to ask Colonel Fred- 
erick Stuart Greene, Superintendent of 
Public Works, whether he could have 
reported out of committee in the State 
Senate a bill authorizing the appropria- 
tion of $150,000 to finish the job of re- 
moving rock which now lies in the canal 
channel at Sylvan Beach. It seems that 
there had been some doubt previously 
whether this bill would be reported fav- 
orably as Governor Smith’s administra- 
tion is trying to keep appropriations down 
and thus not create a deficit after cut- 
ting taxes 

Improvements Were Wanted 

Inland marine underwriters, together 
with the barge canal interests, want the 
improvements finished as there will prob- 
ably follow a reduction in rates on canal 
risks. In addition there has been so 
much talk about the building of other 
canals that shipping men feared that if 
the legislature adjourned without financ- 
ing improvements on the present canal 
further credance would be given to the 
story that the canal would eventually be 
given up. 

It was with that thought in mind and 
the knowledge that the legislature will 
shortly adjourn that prompted the con- 
ference with Colonel Greene. Among 
those who went to Albany were S. W. 

3ullock, past president of the Barge 
Operators’ Association; G. Roy Hall, 
present head of the association, and E. 
W. Holmes, representing the underwrit- 





TROUT ARE 


The season for the speckled beauties is here. 





BITING! 


Your assured may come up for the fishing season 


and will not be “ 


matters for his summer 
i the rush of other business. 


ba and his mind is free. 


too busy” to talk over insurance 
“Playhouse,” 


as he is in 
The desk is cleared 


Come up and we will fish together and see him; 
or I'll see him for you if you so desire. 


Cc. J. 
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A SARANAC LAKE 
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ers, Colonel Greene -eaieiniiabe harehed 
to Governor Smith’s office and within a 
few minutes the Governor, Colonel 
Greene, Senator Knight, majority leader 
Speaker McGinness, Senate Finance 
Chairman Hewitt and Assemblyman 
Hutchinson, chairman of the Ways and 
Means 


Committee, were in conference. 
Later it was definitely reported that 
the appropriation sought for would be 


granted. This assures practical comple- 
tion of the work by August of this year. 
However, if the additional funds were 
not forthcoming the insurance situation 
would have been no different from last 
year and years previous to that. 

While the conferences were taking 
place in Albany Monday night someone 
gave to the press the story saying that 
the underwriters had threatened cancel- 
lation of all barge business if the appro- 
priation bill were not passed. This story 
appeared Tuesday morning and evening 
in the metropolitan dailies and the insur- 
ance and shipping officers were deluged 


with inquiries from all sources. While 
a representative of Tne Eastern UNprR- 
WRITER Was interviewing Mr. Bullock 


at his offices in the South Ferry Build- 
ing several telephone calls were received 
asking explanations of the story. The 
banks were particularly startled, as they 
have large sums of money loaned on 
barge hulls and on cargo shipments. It 
will probably t take several days before 
the excitement created by publication of 
the erroneous story is relieved by the 
dissemination of denials. 





TO RETIRE FROM U. S. 


The Abeille Fire of Paris has decided 
to retire from the United States. 





Established 1879 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 





J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 


United States Fire Branch: 45 John Street, New York 


GEORGE Z. DAY, Ass’t General Agent 





ASSETS 

PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES 
NET SURPLUS 





U. S.—Statement December 31, 1925 


$7,400,761.92 
1,799,563.19 
763,725.88 
4,837,472.85 








“ADIRONDACK” 


89 Main Street 


AYRES ff 


NEW YORK ; 


DANA PIERCE BACK 


President of Shien Laboratories 
Spent Holiday Visiting Cities 
in Italy 
Dana Pierce, president of Underwrit- 
ers’ Laboratories, Chicago, Ill, returned 
on Saturday from Europe. He spent 
most of his time abroad in Italy visit- 
ing riwenem, Rome and other cities. 


INCREASES CAPITAL 


The Guaranty Fire of Newark an- 
nounces an increase of its paid-up capi- 
tal stock from $213,050 to $311,955, which 
has been allowed by the New Jersey De- 
partment of Banking and Insurance after 
an examination of the financial condition 
of the company as of March 31, 1926. The 
cash surplus of the company, as verified 
by the same examination, is $177,095.37. 
The total surplus to policyholders is thus 
$489 050.37. 

The company has recently elected the 
following new directors: Lee Kohns, New 
York City, Director of Irving Bank- 
Columbia Trust Company, formerly vice- 
president of Abraham and_ Straus, 
Brooklyn; S. Stanger Iszard, Camden, 
N. J., director of Security Trust Company 
of Camden, Counsel and director of First 
National Bank, Glassboro, N. J.; Charles 
S. Stevens, Cedarville, N. om Président of 
Cc. S&S. Stevens and Sons, Director of 

sridgeton National Bank. 








MARINE ASS’N ELECTS 


Association of Marine Under- 
writers of the United States held its 
annual meeting Monday of this week. 
William H. McGee was re-elected presi- 
dent and S. D. McComb secretary and 
treasurer. C. A. Hulme, marine secre- 
tary of the Home, was elected vice- 
president, succeeding the late F. C. Bus- 
well. 


The 


MAY ENFORCE PENALTIES 


Steps are to be taken to enforce 
penalties on companies writing policies 
in violation of rules in the territory of 
the Philadelphia Suburban Fire Under- 
writers’ Association, it is reported. A 
committee has studied the situation and 
recommends that violations ought to be 
stopped as they are too numerous at 
present. 





In Japan, Tokyo Trading has been 
incorporated to do a general overseas 
insurance business with a capital of 
1,000,000 yen ($500,000). The manager 
in London is G. H. Nixon. 
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Sanieais 


Massachusetts 
Henry 


Jonding & 
Hornblower, of 


Insurance; 
Hornblower & 
Wecks, stock brokers; Louis K. Liggett, 
president of the United Drug Co.; and 
William N. Homer, vice-president of 
the Atlantic National Bank. : 
Applying Plan to All Insurance 


Commenting upon the new plan the 
William A. Muller Investment Corpora- 
tion says in its circular: 

“This new plan of financing insurance 
premiums will interest a great many 


people, not only those who have pur- 
chased new automobiles, and find that 
with the large expenditure they have 


convenient to 
amount neces- 
insurance, but 
considering the pur- 
chase of your automobile insurance, it 
is now well to keep in mind that the 
existing Massachusetts law for compul- 
sory insurance in connection with auto- 
mobiles will go into effect on January 
1, 1927, and on and after that date it 
will not be possible to register a_ car 
until the owner is able to show the Reg 
istrar of Motor Vehicles that he has ob- 
tained satisfactory insurance, or is will- 
ing to make a cash deposit, or give a 
bond furnishing the necessary protec 
tion for anyone suffering an injury 
caused by his carelessness. 

“The other property owners who will 
be interested in this new plan of finance 
ing insurance premiums are—the merch- 
ant who finds that the fire insurance 
premiums on his merchandise, together 
with his liability and compensation inl 
surance premiums, coming in one month, 
mace a larger item of expense than he 
can conveniently meet with his current 
receipts, and this amount he will find 
much more convenient to pay in equal 
amounts during a= period of twelve 
months. 


thus assumed it is not 
expend in advance the 
sary to purchase the 
many others. In 
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Wisenes Penna 


(Continued from page 1) 


“Again, there is the trustee, who finds 
that he is unable to take advantage of 
the lower rates to be secured by writing 
three and five year policies on his build- 
ings because this larger expenditure 
will, interfere with the distribution of 
income to the beneficiaries under the 
trust. He, too, in turn, will find this 
method of paying insurance premiums 
much to his advantage. 

“Again, there is the church and charit- 
able institution which depends very 
largely upon its contributions received 
during the year to meet its expendi- 
tures, and will welcome the opportunity 
to distribute this charge for insurance 
over the period of twelve months. The 
contractors, when they give their esti- 
mate for building and general contract 
work, always include in the estimate 
the cost of fire, liability and compensa- 
tion insurance. While they have to 
pay for this in advance, they are reim- 
bursed by their principals as the work 
progresses and when it is finally com- 
pleted. This method of paying for 
their insurance in twelve equal pay- 
ments will be of great convenience and 
help to them.” 


CALLED RATE DISCRIMINATION 


Insurance Commissioner W. Stanley 
Smith of Wisconsin, relative to auto- 
mobile fleet and group. policies, has 
ruled that it is a discrimination and a 
violation of the law to include, at a 
reduced rate, any ~~'vately owned auto- 
mobile in a fleet or group policy, such 
privately owned 2°’ “le not being 
used or emploved as a part of such fleet 
or group operated by and for the pur- 
poses of the business of the insured, 
whether such privately owned automo- 


bile is owned by an officer, partner, em- 
ploye or other person, and for any such 
violation the procedure and penalties are 
as provided by law. 











O. J. PRIOR, President 








INCORPORATED 1868 


The Ptenidad Hive Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


W. M. CROZER, Secretary 

















RUSSIAN COMPANIES 
Senator Hastings Bill Relative to Assets 
In Liquidation; Bill Had Been 
Killed in Committee 
Senator John A. Hastings, Democrat, 
srooklyn, has reintroduced his bill, pro- 





viding that all surplus remaining in the 
hands of the superintendent of any in- 


surance companies in liquidation under 
the provisions of section 63 of the_in- 
surance law domiciled in countries (Rus- 
sia) not recognized by the government 
of the United States, no receiver or of- 
ficial liquidator appointed in a country 
to the government of which the United 
States has not extended de jure dip- 
lomatic recognition shall have any 
standing in the courts of this state in 
respects such surplus. It is further 
provided that the court may authorize 
such directors as trustees in dissolution 
with the approval and under the direc- 
tion of the superintendent of insurance 
to use such surplus for the purpose of 
organizing a new corporation under the 
laws of the state of New York to en- 
gage in the business of insurance. If 
and when such surplus shall have been 
paid out or disposed of by the superin- 
tendent in the manner provided by the 
court, such payment or disposition shall 
constitute a full release and discharge of 
the superintendent. 

The reintroduction of the bill is ren- 
dered necessary in order to side-step 


the rules of the Senate which provide 
that a bill killed in committee cannot be 
reported out by the committee on rules, 
The bill will be referred to the commit- 
tee on rules as a new bill. In short it 
permits the application of the assets 
remaining after liquidation of the Rus- 
sian fire insurance companies now in 
liquidation to the formation of new 
companies by the directors or trustees 
in dissolution and the application of 
the assets to perform a legitimate busi- 
ness for which they were intended in- 
stead of being held on deposit until such 
future time as they may be returned to 
the Russian stockholders. 


FACTORY ASSOCIATION MEETS 


H. P. Smith, assistant manager of the 
Factory Insurance Association, was last 
week elected joint manager with H. L, 
Phillips at the anual meeting of the as- 
sociation. Mr. Phillips was granted a 
year’s leave of absence due to the con- 
dition of his health. Operations for 1925 
are reported to have been satisfactory. 


SUGGESTS RATE CONTROL 


Following discussion of the higher fire 
rates charged in saltimore than in 
Philadelphia on certain classes of fire 
risks Insurance Commissioner C.D. 
Benson of Maryland has suggested that 
it might be well to give the insurance 
department of Maryland — supervision 
over fire rates. 





LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND 





TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





Neal Bassett, President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and "eas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. am: West. Mgr. 


A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Wells T. Bassett, Secreta y 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 
of Newark, N. J. 


Organized 1855 
Statement January 1, 1925 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital .......$3,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities... 


Net Surplus. ... 


8,536,871.80 
3,586,660.11 





Assets .......$15,123,531.91 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$6,586,660.11 





Henry M. Gratz, President 

Neal 1 Bassett, Vice-Pres. 

Johan Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
Davis G. Vaugh Secretary 

A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Welle T. Bassett, Secretar 


GirardF.«M. 


INSURANCE CO. 
of Philadelphia 
Organszed 1853 
Statement January 1, 1925 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital .......$1,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 


other liabilities. . 3,213,098.14 
Net Surplus.... 1,260,934.06 





Assets ........$5,474,032.20 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$2,260,934.06 











Neal Gassett, President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
ry” A. Snyder, Secretary 

H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


INSURANCE CO. 
of Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 
Statemeat January 1, 1925 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital .......$ 600,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
all other liabilities 


Net Surplus... . 


2,575,127.95 
1,000.362.98 





Assets ........$4,175,490.93 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$1,600,362.98 








H. M. Schmitt, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and T: 

Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. ft ‘West. Mgr. 
Thos. A. a Secretary 


A. 
Wells T. Basectt, Ss 


National 
Ben Franklin 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Organized 1866 
Statement January 1, 1925 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital .......$1,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities. . 


Net Surplus sees 


3,751,385.75 
501,427.56 





Assets ........$5,252,813.31 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$1,501,427.56 














LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
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Over 700 Turn Out 
For Brokers’ Dinner 


14 SPEAKERS ON THE LIST 


More Than 200 Pevemes Unable to Get 
In; President Bayern Lists Aims 
Of the Association 


More 
company men packed their way into one 
of the large banquet halls at the Hotel 
Astor iast Thursday evening to give the 
new formed General 
tion of the 


than 700 insurance brokers and 


Associa- 
Metropolitan District, 


Brokers’ 


Inc., a 


good send-off at its first dinner meet- 
200 additional applicants for 
turned away for lack of 


ing. Fully 


tickets were 





H. A. BAYERN 
further 
Brokers’ Association is the only 
ization of its kind in the city 
outside of the Brooklyn 


seating space. The General 
orgal 
today, 
srokers’ Asso- 
ciation, and is making a 
for membership on the 
liiting the 
business. 
President Herman A. Bayern had four- 
teen speakers for the banquet, including 
company executives, representatives of 
the New York Insurance Department, 
brokers and attorneys. Yet the speak- 
ing program was completed in less than 
two hours for each speaker with the ex- 
ception of one, was required to confine 
his talk to five minutes. This gave 
variety and snap to the affair 


strong drive 
pledge of up- 
standards of the brokerage 


Bayern Outlines Aims 


Organized last fall as a political or- 
ganization it has now adopted broader 
aims. It has a code of ethics to govern 
the conduct of brokers, it aims to co- 
operate with the companies and the In- 
surance Department, and it hopes to 
drive from the brokerage field the in- 
competent persons who are not fit to 
serve the insurance buying public. In 
his remarks at the banquet President 
Jayern, who acted as toastmaster, out- 
lined some of the specific purposes of 
the association: 

“Brokers should be sympathetic in not 
only approving and endorsing the ob- 
jects so clearly’ enumerated in our 
“Message to the General Insurance 




















London & Lancashire Insurance Co., Ltd., 
OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 





Law Union & Rock Insurance Co., Ltd., 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 





Orient Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





Safeguard Insurance Company, 


OF NEW YORK 


Eastern Department 
Hartford, Conn. 


Western Department 
Chicago, Ila. 


Pacific Department 
San Francisco, Cal. 























Brokerage Fraternity,” but they should 
show their faith by affiliating themselves 
with us, so that there can be unity, 
because in Union there is strength. We 
have a definite program. Our purpose 
is fixed, from which we do not intend 
to deviate, and, among other things, 
our paramount object is to achieve the 
following : 


“Provide for brokers’ representation at 
all hearings, conferences and permanent 
committees regarding acquisition cost. 

“Absolutely safeguard the commission 
paid to producers. 

“Eliminate London Lloyds from the 
American market and have laws passed 
under which American companies can 
write as freely as Lloyds. 

‘Urge upon the Superintendent of In- 


Against Government Intrusion 
surance that the Great Soverign State ur 


fo vigorously oppose 


War : for public of- 
of New York emulate her sister State, fice all candidates, camundines of poli- 
Mass., by ordering a written test for brok- ties who are trying to put the State in 
ers be fore a Certificate of Authority isthe insurance’ business and thereby 
issued. create a Government monopoly. 
“Discourage the appointment of brok- “To correct discrimination of every 


ers who are auto salesmen, or other 
salesmen not wholly engaged in the in- 
surance’ business. 


nature, kind and description, and to pro- 
tect all members of our profession from 
unfair competition. 





ADJUSTER 


Desires position with Bureau or Company. New York 
City preferred. Five years’ experience. 
excellent. 


References 


Box 1031 
The Eastern Underwriter 
86 Fulton Street, New York City 











“To drive the incompetent and unfit 
broker and agent from the insurance 
field. 

“How can we attain these and other 
aims, without your intelligent help, and 
by the proper use of knowledge and edu- 
cation of the right kind. We cannot 
achieve and accomplish all these innova- 
tions at once. No one group or individ- 
ual should refuse to co-operate in this 
worthy cause. In order to protect our 
interests efficiently, there must be unity 
of purpose amongst all those compris- 
ing the various branches of our busi- 
ness.” 

Floyd N. Dull, vice-president of the 
Commercial Casualty, said there was no 
factor in insurance more important than 
the broker. To reduce the cost of in- 
surance a great distribution of risks i 
necessary and only the brokers can ac- 
complish this for the companies in large 
cities. The broker does the insurance 
thinking for the public and provides it 
with the required protection. 

There are too many incompetent brok- 
ers and too few really qualified ones 
according to Mr. Dull and if the brok- 
ers’ association can remedy that trouble 
it will have performed a great work. It 
it too easy to get broker's licenses here, 
with the result that the one and two 
case man takes business away from the 
brokers with efficient and expensive or- 
ganizations, equipped to give service to 
the public. 


Organization Can Be Powerful 


Using the motto of the association, “In 
union there is strength” for his theme, 
John E. O’Brien, secretary of the New 
York County Lawyers’ Association, 
stated that the association is in a posi- 
tion to exercise a tremendous influence 
for good. The voice of the public is 
seldom heard except through organiza- 
tions, for no matter how good a purpose 
an individual may have he can get little 
recognition unless he has the support of 
a large group. 

President Harry A. Stevens of the In 
surance Brokers’ Association of Massa- 
chusetts came to the dinner from Bos- 
ton especially to tell of the new rules 
and regulations governing brokers in 
that state. A ruling of Commissioner 
Monk last year now requires all appli- 
cants for brokers’ licenses to pass writ- 
ten examinations testing their knowl- 
edge of insurance. As a result of this 


move, affecting new applicants for li- 
censes only, more than 50% of those 
trying to enter insurance within the 


last year have been found unqualified. 
Last week the governor signed a bill, 
Mr. Stevens said, requiring applicants 
for agents’ licenses to pass qualification 
tests. 

Honors were accorded the 
Insurance Department by 
time limit allowed Deputy Terrence F. 
Cunneen to talk. He is extremely popu- 
lar among brokers and agents and is 
being invited as a speaker to many in- 
surance functions in and out of the city. 
At the brokers’ dinner last Thursday 
evening he dwelt upon some of early 
scraps between companies and brokers. 
Today that former hostile attitude has 
been succeeded by a spirit of co-opera- 
tion between all parties in the insurance 
business. 


New York 
lifting the 


Cunneen on Moral Hazard 


Mr. Cunneen urged greater study of 
insurance forms and riders. Many brok- 
ers are sadly ignorant of many special 
forms in use, a condition which should 
not be allowed to continue. He praised 
efforts to reduce the moral hazard, say- 
ing that the broker who is well ac- 


(Continued on page 34) 
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E. W. WEST, Pres. 


Re. events in fire insurance 
prove that we still live in a world 
of realities. 


From time to time ambitious souls 
become impatient with slow Old Nature. 
“Natural Law,” say they, “was well 
enough in its day but, behold, this is the 
New Era! Limitations are not for such 
as us; let us blaze a new trail!” 


Thereupon they announce perpetual 
motion machines that defy the laws of 
gravitation and friction, communistic 
governments that will make every one 
rich through the abolition of human 
nature, or, perhaps, real estate booms 
whose values always will go up and 
never will come down. 


Eager throngs listen admiringly to 
these “‘Supermen,’’ but wise, patient, 
old Nature merely waits. 


“Supermen” are not unknown in the 





“What Price Glory?” || 


insurance business. “‘Let us get volume 
and still more volume,” they say. “In- 
sure anything for any amount. Selection 
of risks, limitation of liability and other 
old fogy underwriting restrictions are 
out of date. Size,Speed—thatis success!” 
For a time they bask in the glory of 
tremendous figures, but again Nature 
and many experienced underwriters of 
the careful, conservative school merely 
wait. 


Ultimately there comes the inevitable 
reckoning. The losses which are the 
natural result of unsound underwriting 
rollin like a tidal wave and stock values 
come down with acrash. Saddened 
stockholders as they dig down into their 
pockets for additional millions with 
which to repair depleted reserves, ask 
themselves the disconsolate question: 


“WHAT PRICE GLORY ?” 


The Glens Falls has answered the roll call for seventy-seven con- 


secutive years. It is not run by “supermen,” but by underwriters 


whose chief ambition it is to answer “sound and solvent” when the 


roll is called each year. Most agents appreciate such a company 
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Unseasonable Weather 
Leads to Windstorms 
QUICK TEMPERATURE CHANGES 


Cold Weather and High Winds This 
Year, Followed by Summer Heat, 
May Cause Tornados 





Selling windstorm insurance ought to 
be an especially profitable side-line for 
local agents this year. The spring 
season has been late in arriving and in 
its stead most sections of the East have 
suffered freezing weather accompanied 
by high winds. Although these winds 
have not usually been of sufficient force 
to destroy property, there is consid- 
erable likelihood that sudden rises in 
temperature will follow this unseason- 
able cold weather, which will cause 
various atmospheric changes, and 
among them severe windstorms. 

Enough data has been collected to 
show destruction of property by wind- 
storms is not confined to one or two 
large sections of the country. For the 
five years, 1921-1925 inclusive, over 
$2,750,000 worth of property in New 
England was destroyed by windstorm 
or tornados, $4,400,000 worth in New 
York State; $285,000 in New Jersey; 
$1,800,000 in Pennsylvania; $2,800,000 in 
Maryland and Delaware; and $15,600,000 
worth of property was destroyed by 
such storms in the State of Ohio alone. 
These figures are taken from the an- 


nual report of the United States 
Weather Bureau. 
Some of the reasons why agents 


should stress this form of insurance are 
featured in. the latest issue of “The Ac- 
celerator,” published monthly by the 
Boston and Old Colony Insurance com- 
panies. Here are a few of them: 


Responsibility Rests With Agent 


“The questions that every insurance 
man throughout the country should con- 
sider at this time are: When the next 


windstorm tears its way through my 
territory what reaction will it have on 
my business? Have I relieved myself 
of all obligation to my clients by ex- 
plaining the necessity of protecting 
property with windstorm insurance? 
“These questions are vital ones that 
deserve the undivided attention of the 
insurance man who appreciates his re- 
sponsibility to the people who look to 
him as their insurance advisor. A point 
to be borne in mind is that when the 
windstorm comes, the assured with in- 
sufficient insurance to pay his loss is 
perhaps going to make you squirm in 
your office chair just as much as the 
client whose attention was not called 
by you to his need of this protection. 


“The reason that there has not been 
greater demand for windstorm § insur- 
ance is that it has been handicapped by 
its original name “Tornado Insurance.” 
Tt is just as logical to sell fire insur- 
ance as “conflageration insurance” to 
the owner of a ten-acre estate as it 
is to try to sell windstorm insurance 
as “tornado insurance” in a state that 
never had a tornado. The day is past 
when this type of insurance may be 
regarded as practical coverage for only 
a few states. 


Must Be “Sold” to Assured 


Of course, windstorm insurance, as 
well as any other form of insurance, 
cannot be sold by bluntiy saying to the 
prospect, “Do you want a windstorm 
insurance policy today?” As this form 
of coverage is not well known, it must 
be ‘sold” to the prospect. The best 
plan is to call attention to the fact that 
from March until early fall atmospheric 
conditions are ideal for the formation 
of severe straight-blow storms. After 
that, you can retell the story of the 
last storm that did damage in your ter- 
ritory. The file copies of your local 
newspapers will furnish you with a lot 
of interesting material on that point. 

“When you feel that the prospect is 
getting interested in the proposition say 





you may be interested. 


J. K. RICE, 


120 Broadway, N. Y. 





Among Your Investments 


—The inclusion of a reasonable proportion of 
well-selected Fire Insurance Stocks will add: 


Diversification 
Stability 
Growing Income 


We are prepared to suggest specific Fire Insurance 
Stocks for your consideration or to supply complete in- 
formation covering well-known companies in which 


—Our 1926 Insurance Analysis containing infor- 
mative statistical comparisons is being widely 
distributed among investors upon request— 


Inquiries Invited 


JR. & CO. 


Rector 9030 











something on this order, “I suppose if 
the next windstorm we have rips off 
vour roof it will cost you at least (say 
at least $100 less than you think) to 
replace it.” He is likely to come right 
back at you and telll you that your es- 
timate is entirely too low. If he does, 
he is ready to close. Don’t tell him 
that the insurance will cost so much 
a hundred. He is not in the insurance 
business. Decide on the amount of in- 
surance you think he should carry, and 
then tell him that for so many dollars 
Het CAMP NGG a! cickuccesccucduas dollar 
policy. Before he has a chance to an- 
swer, ask him if that is about the cor- 
rect amount. If he agrees, it won't 
take much more argument on your part 
to make him sign on the dotted line.” 


FRED S. JAMES & CO. MOVE 


Fred S. James & Co., United States 
managers for three fire companies, have 
moved their offices from 123 William 
Street to 149 William Street, where they 
occupy almost the entire building at the 
northwest corner of William and Fulton 
Streets. As the agency conducts a local 
business in addition to its managerial 
duties additional space has been re- 
quired, which the new _ headquarters 
will provide. The telephone number 
remains the same as before—Beekman 
7433. Fred S. James & Co. are U. S. 
managers for the Eagle, Star & British 
Dominions, General Fire of Paris, and 
the Urbaine Fire of Paris. 


M. W. BOOTH MAKES CHANGE 


Myron W. Booth, special agent in 
New York State for several years for 
a prominent group of companies, has 
joined National Liberty group and will 
take charge of the field work for the 
Baltimore American and the Peoples 
National in New York, outside of the 
metropolitan and suburban districts. 





DIVISIBLE CONTRACT 


Court Holds Contents Covered But 
Part Covering House Is Voided 
By Policy Breach 
Breach of a condition in a fire policy 
relating only to the title of a house 
would not affect insurance on furniture 
in the house covered under the same 
policy, the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals sitting at Richmond, Va., 
holds, affirming a judgment of the dis- 
trict court at Asheville, N. C., because 
the policy as between the insurance 
on the house and that on the furniture 
must be construed as a divisible con- 
tract. W. B Case of Hendersonville, 
N. C,, insured a house in that city for 
$5,000 and furniture for $1,000, the con- 
dition of the policy being that if his 
interest were othcr chan unconditional 
and sole ownership and if the subject 
of the insurance be a building on ground 
not owned by the insured in fee simple, 

it would be voided. 

When the house burned with contents, 
it developed that Case, though owner 
of the house, was not the owner of the 
lot on which it was situated. In the 
iower court it was held that he could 
not recover insurance on the house, 
which it developed, was worth only 
$2,200, but he could recover for loss 
of the furniture under the same policy. 
Only the company appealed from this 
decision. It based its appeal on the con- 
tention that breach of the condition as 
to the house voided the entire policy, 
both as to house and contents. 








HARRY F. COHEN DEAD 


Harry F. Cohen, special agent of the 
metropolitan office of the Sun, died last 
Sunday at the age of seventy-two years. 
He had been in insurance for thirty 
years and for the last eight years with 
the New York office of the Sun. Prior 
to that he had been with the local loss 
department of the Northern of London 
for about twenty years. 





One Hundred and Fifty 
Years Ago 


THE DECLARATION OF INDE- 


Ages. 





Any American, or anyone interested in 
America, can get a faithful facsimile copy of 
the Declaration—which contains the famous 


PENDENCE and the Signature of JOHN 
HANCOCK inscribed on that Momentous 
Day—July 4, 1776—will live through the 





(os Ar) CS mn 


John Hancock signature and those of Fifty- 
Five other Immortal Americans who took their 
lives in their hands and pledged their fortunes 
to the Independence of the Colonies. 


Write for a copy to the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Inquiry 
Bureau, 197 Clarendon St.,.Boston, Mass. 


A splendid reminder of early struggles, to 
be framed and placed where all may behold it. 


A Strong’ Company 
Over Sixty Years in 
Business. Liberal as 
to Contract. Safe and 
Secure in Every Way. 
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EIGHTY YEARS 
OF ACHIEVEMENT 


1846-1926 


The partnership of the Business of Fire Insurance in Baltimore's years of 
achievement was conspicuously illustrated in their great fire in 1904, when the 
insurance companies paid for Thirty Million Dollars worth of the Fifty Million 
Dollars of property destroyed, Insurance has hed its part in the upbuilding and 
prosperily of every large city. 


BALTIMORE 


The City of Baltimore was founded in 1729, on 60 acres of land on the north 
side of the Patapsco Kiver. It was named in honor of the Lords Baltimore, the 
founders of the province of Maryland, ‘The growth of the City, at first, was slow, 
as up until 1752 the inhabitants numbered only about 200, but at the beginning of 
the War of Independence (1770), the population had increased to 6,700. 

Baltimore is the seventh largest city in the United States, having a population 
of 796,296, and an area of approximately 92 square miles. It has 127 miles of deep 
water front and is the leading American port in intercoastal torinage shipments. 
With over 100 important foreign ports of call it ranks third in foreign trade 
tonnage : likewise third in ship repairing, while fifth in ship building. 

Two thousand separate commodities are produced, chief of which are clothing 
and meat packing, with an annual value of 700 millions of dollars. There are 1,000 
wholesale houses, 2,500 factories and 15,000 retail stores. Twenty-four thousand 
freight cars may be stored within its railroad terminals, while i 
the greatest in the world—54,000 tons of coal are loaded in ten hours.  It+is the 
home of the “B. & O.”’—the first railroad, with the first station in Baltimore. 





Here we find Fort McHenry, the bombardment of which inspired the writing 
of “The Star Spangled Banner’. It has been called the “Monumental City” 
because of being the first to erect statues te George Washington and Christopher 
Columbus; while the world-famed Johns Hopkins Hospital is a monument to 
the advancement of medical education, 

Whereas its manufacturing plants pay out in yearly wages almost enough to 
give a dollar to every man, woman and child in the United States, we find that 
Baltimore also excels in educational and recreational facilities, so that it may justly 
lay claim to being “a Great City”. 


THE AMERICAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WESTERN Dept. HomME OFFICE 
ROCKFORD, ILL. NEWARK, N. J. 


(Next time we shall tell you about Boston) 
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‘Fire-Resistive’ Used 
Now For ‘Fire-Prooi’ 


POPULAR WORD A MISNOMER 





National Board Aims to Educate Public 
on Various Ways to Make Buildings 
Fire Resistive 





Fire-resistive, as opposed to “fire- 
proof,” has been officially adopted by 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
to designate both buildings and mate- 
rials. Although the word “fire-proof” 
has beccme one of the most familiar 
words in use today, its meaning is not 
correctly applied. Few objects are 
really fireproof in the sense that they 
will not burn at all, and to say that a 
fire-proof building cannot be destroyed 
by fire is not the truth. 

What is meant is that the construc- 
tion of the building or the nature of the 
materials to which the term fire-proof 
is applied is such that it will resist and 
impede the progress of flames for a con- 
siderable period of time under the worst 
conditions. Even steel will give way 
when intense heat is applied to it. As 
the National Board says in the latest 
issue of “Safeguarding America Against 
Fire :’ ; ae 

“In the last analysis a_ fire-resistive 
building isn’t merely four walls, though 
their masonry be as solid and as incom- 
bustible as the Wall of China. It isn’t 
steel framework, however firm and well- 
protected it may be. It isn’t the roof, 
though in fire resistance it may rival 
the capstone of a Gizeh pyramid. wit 
isn’t any of these things; or, rather it’s 
all of them together—plus something 
more, much more. 


Failure to Follow Through 

“The real reason why those so-called 
fireproof structures you referred to 
burned is precisely because their build- 
ers, having perhaps incorporated this 
much, did no more; they failed, in golf- 
ing lingo, to follow through.” 

The National Board hopes to educate 
the public in the separate and individual 
characteristics which aid in making 
buildings fire-resistive. 

“Fire-resistive, a term which is being 
widely advocated as a_ substitute for 
fire-proof, is elastic in interpretation,” 
says the National Board. “There is a 
wide range of fire-resistance in building 
materials and construction. This, being 
a physical fact, must be recognized in 
every consideration of the subject. 

“Technical societies interested in the 
subject of standardization are at work 
in cooperation with the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories and the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards preparing standard specifica- 
tions for the conduct of fire tests upon 
materials and construction. These speci- 
fications grade them according to the 
length of time they will resist a standard 
fire test. This will permit selection of 
materials or construction in accord with 
the fire hazard of the occupancy. 

“All buildings, of course, should not 
be required to have the same degree of 
fire-resistance. The above- mentioned 
classification work is nearing comple- 
tion, and will soon be published—prob- 
ably by the American Engineering 
Standards Committee. 


No Universal Safety Rules 

“It must be clear, of course, to anybody 
familiar with the broad outlines of the 
subject of fire-resistive construction that 
no universal rule exists, or ever can 
exist, for building ‘safety into an edifice. 
After all, the erection of defenses 
against the flames is a retail, not a 
wholesale, business. Every structure 
Presents its individual hazards, interior 
and exterior, which demand specific 
treatment, and this is true of all occu- 
Pancies. It holds in the case of a fifty- 
story skyscraper inspired by a Baby- 
lonian zixkurat, or of a modern factory 
of serrated profile, or of an apartment 
house patterned upon an English clois- 
ter—all these types of construction, and 
the innumerable others, afford scarcely 


one problem in fire protection that is 
completely identical. 

“To attempt, therefore, to fit a single 
specification, or a group of them, td this 
wide structural variety would be absurd. 
In all buildings pretending to be fire- 
resistive enough protection is required 
to make them—fire-safe, no more and 
no less. 

“Granting, then, the utter impossibility 
of removing hazards in a thousand 
different structures by applying indis- 
criminately the self-same code, ‘it is 
nevertheless distinctly worth the effort 
to introduce to the American public the 
chiet features of protection which mod- 
ern science has evolved. When such 
terms as ‘wired-glass’ and ‘metal win- 
dow frames’ and ‘fire doors and shut- 
ters’, ‘automatic sprinklers’ and ‘fire 
towers’ and ‘fire-retardant roofing,’ 
‘interior alarms’ and ‘stand-pipes’ and 
the rest of the nomenclature of fire pre- 
vention and protection cease to be eso- 
teric and become part and parcel of the 
vocabulary of ‘the man in the street’ 
(who spends, after all, a deal of his. life- 
time under roof), no slight step will 
have been taken in the direction of 
structural  fire-safety. From merely 
knowing, at first, the meaning of these 
words, the public soon will begin to 
recognize the objects they designate and, 
recognizing them, will proceed in time 
consciously to look for them—and will 
note their absence. Then indeed will 
the fire-resistive building become fire- 
safe, and not in name or in fond hope 
only, but in solid, demonstrable fact. 

“In this undertaking, that of familiar- 
izing people with the features of build- 
ing construction designed to safeguard 
them, the daily newspapers can play, if 
they ‘will, a leading part. 





WISCONSIN FEE INCREASE 


Insurance Commisioner W. Stanley 
Smith has filed with the governor and 
the secretary of state of Wisconsin the 
quarterly report of the department of 
insurance, showing receipts of $2,700,600 
for taxes and fees collected and paid 
over to the state treasurer during the 
first three months of 1926. This is an 
increase of $190,789 over the receipts 
for the same period during the year 
1925. The first three months of a year, 
while taxes and licenses are payable, 
make up the largest part of the depart- 
ment’s receipts for the year. 





Roval Exchange Assurance 


1720—1926 


CAR AND GENERAL 


INSURANCE CORPORATION, LIMITED 
United States Head Office, 83 Maiden Lane, New York 








Franklin W. Fort 





Fire Reinsurance Treaties 


Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 


18 WASHINGTON PLACE, NEWARK, N. J. 


(New Jersey) 
(Denmark) 


Thomas B. Donaldson 








CALKINS ON DEDUCTIBLES 
Doesn’t Think Much Of $250 Form 
But Passes Word About Its Adop- 
tion By Conference 
Fred C. Calkins, Jacksonville general 
agent, who looks at life and insurance 
from an original standpoint, has this to 
say on the subject of automobile in 

surance deductibles : 

“We have been advised by the South- 
ern Automobile Underwriters Confer- 
ence of a $250 deductible collision cov- 
erage, applicable to private passenger 
cars, commercial cars, 2 to 4 wheel trail- 
ers and driveways. Some way or 
another, this form does not appeal to 
us as likely to be popular; hence we 


shall not circularize our automobile 
agents on the subject, and shall not 
refer to the matter other than here 


and now, and would say that, if inter- 
ested, agents can promptly secure rates 
for this cover from us. 

“The Conference has also provided for 
a $50 deductible property damage cover 
for commercial automobiles, meaning 
trucks, and where this form of deduc- 


_in storage 


tible clause is used, the premium is 60% 
of the regular property damage prem- 
ium; so agents will please bear these 
two points in mind, and let us know 
if they have calls for them.” 





CANCEL OIL INSURANCE 


So as to permit rate increases on oil 
in California, as a result of 
the disastrous fires on the Union Oil 
Company tank farms, several fire com- 
panies have cancelled their policies cov- 
ering practically 10,000,000 barrels of oil 
in storage. It has been reported from 
Hartford that the loss of the Hartford 
Fire will be about $500,000. Guy EF. 
Seardsley, vice-president of the Aétna 
Insurance Company, has estimated his 
company’s loss at $260,000. 


F. V. BRUNS VISITOR HERE 


Frederick V. Bruns of Syracuse, N. 
Y., was a New York visitor last week 
and he expressed himself as _ pleased 
with the progress being made by the 
Excelsior, of which he is president. 
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GENERAL FIRE ASSURANCE CO. 


of Paris, France 


URBAINE FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


of Paris, France 


EAGLE STAR & BRITISH DOMINIONS 
INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


of London, England 


Underwriting Service Throughout The U nited States 
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Bennett Defends 
Proposed Auto Cover 


IS SINGLE INTEREST POLICY 


Is Best Solution So Far of Wholesale 
Insurance Problem Says National 
Ass’n Secretary 


Another attack on present wholesale 
automobile schemes, coupled with a de 
the interest 
policy as a means for preserving the lo 
cal agent’s services, was made by Sec- 
retary Walter H. Bennett of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents in a talk made yesterday at 
Daytona Beach, Fla., before the Florida 
Association of Insurance Agents. Mr. 
sennett replied to recent criticisms of 
the single interest plan by saying that 
the opposition 


fense of proposed single 


wholly destructive 
and oftered nothing better to eliminate 
the objectionable features of wholesale 
insurance plans as used today. 

“The 
fronted 


was 


insurance business is 
with a very definite demand 
which it must consider and meet if legit 
imate,” Mr. Bennett. “The finance 
company is in a legitimate business, of 
course, but it should not be permitted 
to interfere It is well 
known that many finance companies are 
now engaging in insurance. It is said 
that many of them derive their only 
profits from their insurance activities. 


now con- 


said 


with insurance. 


“This writer appears to forget that 
we are not confronted with a theory 
but with a _ condition. The situation 


which the single interest policy is in 
tended to meet was forced on the in- 
surance business. It must be met, or 
automobile insurance may be lost to both 
companies and agents, and may degen 
erate into a mere automobile accessory. 


Features of Proposed Policy 


“Returning to the single interest pol 
icy, the rates for it will naturally be 
very close to guesswork in the begin 
ning. It must be remenibered, however, 
that if losses become great the rates 
will necessarily rise, and the finance com- 
pany may find the cost of single interest 
insurance prohibitive. Experience is 
the factor that would determine whether 
or not the single interest policy would 
continue. Finance companies would 
find it to their interest to require pur- 
chasers to carry individual insurance. 
This would protect them, and not bring 
the single interest policy into play. Un- 
doubtedly, the insurance companies rely 
in their preliminary consideration of the 
single interest policy upon this factor. 

“More efficient conduct of the auto- 
mobile financing business is not the 
secret of this matter. The secret is 
for insurance to provide cover for every 
legitimate demand and to make the 
service to individual car owners and to 
finance companies so good through the 
American Agency System that no one 
will think of placing business in any 
other maner. So, while we recognize 
that the single interest policy is only in 
the preliminary stage, and may continue 
so for some time, nevertheless, it is 
perhaps a step forward in the insurance 
business to meet competition. 

“None of the details of the plan are 


known. Its general provisions have 
already been summarized. We know 
that it provides excess cover to be used 


only in case the purchaser was insolvent 
and the finance company found it im- 
possible to collect under the car own- 
er’s individual policy. This proposal 
does not appear to be unsound because 
it gives the finance company only what 
an individual insured owner now gets. 
As a matter of fact, the single interest 
policy as contemplated would be written 
in the joint name of the car owner and 
the finance company with loss payable 
as their respective interests might ap- 


pear. The plan does not smack of credit 
insurance because a loss from fire or 
theft would be necessary before the 


finance compary could collect.‘” 

















i “More THAN A Century OF SERVICE” pee 


The Human Touch 


A ‘To its twelve thousand agents 
. . and to the public it protects . 


A‘ TNA” is more than a fire insurance company. To them 
it is a group of human beings who have inherited the tra- 
ditions of one hundred and seven years of preserving a 
genuine human touch in every transaction. And there can 
be no swerving from that principle 
Afrna is AStna. 
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CARMICHAEL SPEAKS IN N. Y. 


Tells Examining Underwriters Some of 
The Problems That Come Up in 
Underwriting Oil Risks 

H. M. 
Oil Insurance 


Carmichael, the 


Calne on 


manager of 
Association, 
last 
appearance 
York fire underwriters. 
the big turnout of 
Underwriters 
Carmichael 


from Chicago week to make his 
first 
New 
ing at 


amining 


before a gathering of 
Speak- 
the Ex- 
Association, Mr. 
various under 
writing problems relative to his end of 


touched on 


the business and urged a closer co-op 
eration between the fire insurance com- 


panies and the oil industry. Mr. Car- 
michael feels that the insurance mana- 
ger of an oil company does not have 


the right sense of co-operation in his 
dealings with fire insurance companies. 
As a result the head of such a company 
is further away from the fire under- 
writers than he ordinarily would be. 
One of the reasons for this condition, 
he felt, was to disguise the real loss 
ratio of the oil risk, 

“Fire underwriters must contend with 
the broker who stresses the desirability 


of this type of risk without giving its 
pitfalls,” said Mr. Carmichael. He 
added that oil companies were entitled 


to coverage but were not entitled to 
nore coverage than other companies 
got. 

The Oil Association, as the repre- 


scntative of a group of fire companies 
on oil business, has followed the hard- 
boiled attitude of not taking anything 
for granted; full information must ac- 
company the brokerage business sent 
in. It relies upon inspection bureaus 
for information on oil risks, as well as 
sending men to the scene of every oil 
fire that occurs, no matter whether the 
oil association writes the line or not. 
Mr. Carmichael stressed the fact that 
the association’s underwriting was done 
on the potential fire and not on the 
basis of lucky underwriting that some 
companies have got away with. 


OLD ASSOCIATION MEETING 


The annual summer meeting of the 
Underwriters Association of the State 
of New York and of the “Old Associa- 
tion,” the New York State Association 
of Supervising and Adjusting Fire In- 
surance Agents, will be held this year 
at Saranac Inn, Upper Saranac Lake, 
N. Y., June 28 to 30. 














NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Newark, N. J. 


Incorporated 1811 


A Company with a continuous 
and unblemished record of over a 
Century in protecting the interests 
of policyholders and agents. 


Agents Wanted Where Not 
Represented 
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Bissell and Milligan 
On Automobile’s Board 


ITS CAPITAL IS NOW $5,000,000 


New Stock Offered at $1,200 a Share 
Will Provide $12,000,000 in Addi- 
tional Funds 
Stockholders of the Automobile In- 
surance Co, of Hartford last week ap- 
proved the recommendation of the di- 
rectors and voted to increase the capi- 
talization of the company from $4,000,000 
to $5,000,000, the new stock of $100 par 
value to be issued at $1,200 a share. 
This will assure the Automobile $12,000- 
000 additional capital. Because of the 
high price of the new stock compared 
with the market price of the old stock, 
it is expected that the Aetna Life will 

take over most of the new issue. 

Subsequently the directors of the com- 
pany met and filled the vacancies in 
the board caused by the resignation of 
Charles H. Remington and the death of 
Morgan G. Bulkeley, jr., through the 
election of Edward Milligan, president 
of the Phoenix and Richard M. 
president of the Hartford Fire. 

Edward M. Day, counsel for the 
Aetna Life and Affiliated Companies, 
presented the resolution authorizing the 
capital increase, as follows: 

“Voted: To increase the capital stock 
of this company from $4,000,000. consist- 
ing of 40,000 shares of the par value of 
$100 each, by issuing 10,000 additional 
shares of the par value of $100 each; 
that said additional shares be offered for 
subscription to the stockholders of rec- 
ord of this company at the close of busi- 
ness on the 16th day of April, 1926, in 
proportion to their holdings, at $1,200 
a share; that all subscriptions for said 
shares be made at.the office of the com- 
pany, 49 Pearl street, Hartford, Conn, 
on or before the 17th day of April, 1926; 
that the payments for said subscriptions 
be made in four installments as follows: 

“$000 a share on or before April 20, 
1926. 

“$150 a share on or before July 15, 
1926. 

“$150 a share on or before September 
15, 1926. 

“$150 a share on or before 
15, 1926, and 

“$150 a share on or before 
15, 1926; that no fractional shares be 
issued and that all fractional rights not 
combined by the stockholders, and all 
shares not subscribed for and not paid 
for in accordance herewith, be sold by 
the executive officers for the best in- 
terests of the company, at not less than 
$1,200 a share; and that said 10,000 addi- 
tional shares be issued as of December 
16, 1926; and further 

“Voted: That the directors be and 
they hereby are authorized and empow- 
ered to issue said 10,000 additional shares 
of stock and to take such further action 
in connection therewith as may be nec- 
essary.” , 

R. Cleveland Hastings, George 5. 
Stevenson and Colonel W. E. A. Bul- 
keley were appointed tellers. Mr. Hast- 
ings anounced that 34,342 voted “yes 
by proxy, and 519 shares were voted 
“yes” in person, making 34,861 in favor. 


sissell, 


November 


December 


BROWNSVILLE BROKERS MEET 


James L. Wood, chief of the complaint 
bureau of the New York Insurance De- 
partment, last week-addressed the mem- 
bers of the Brownsville & East New 
York Insurance Men’s Association at 4 
meeting held at Grabel’s mansion 1m 
Brooklyn. Mr. Wood spoke of the ne- 
cessity of a strong insurance organiza- 
tion in that section of Brookyln and 
asked that the organization cooperate 
with the insurance superintendent ™ 
supporting the various bills he has rec- 
ommended for enactment. S. S. Wolf- 





son, chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, presided. 
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This Agent Is Active 
in Many Directions 


F. B. HELLER BELIEVES IN 
CONTACTS 


Has Been an Officer in Many Associa- 

tions; President of Newark Board 

At Present Time 

When the Newark Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters recently elected Frank B. 
Heller of the Schlesinger-Heller Agency 
of Newark its president it elevated to 
its chief position a man who has fre- 
quently been honored by the insurance 
community. Mr. Heller 
has been president of the Underwriter’s 
Protective Association, (as the salvage 
corps there is named;) of the Good 
Practices Club and the ire Insurance 
Society of Newark. He is vice-president 


For instance, 








Courtesy “Insurance Index” 


FRANK B. HELLER 


for Essex County of the New Jersey 
Association of Underwriters; and trea- 
surer of the Casualty Underwriters’ As 
sociation of Northern New Jersey. 

Mr. Hiller is one of those agents who 
believe in being identified as closely as 
possible with the social community, feel- 
ing that the wider the scope of one’s 
acquaintance the better it is for the 
agency. Thus, he is treasurer of the 
Sixteenth Ward Building & Loan Asso- 
ciation; vice-president and director of 
the Reciprocity Club of America; a 
founder and member of the Newark 
Athletic Club; a member of the Cham 
ber of Commerce and the New Jersey 


Association of Credit Men, as well as 
having membership in five fraternal 
organizations, such as the Masons, Elks, 
Knights Templars. 


Was an Insurance Office Boy 


Mr. Heller was born in Newark, May 
12, 1878. After graduating from high 
school in Newark he began business as 
office boy for Henry F. Trimpi, now 
State adjuster of the Automobile Insur 
ance Company. Two years later he en- 
tered the employ of the Merchants’ In- 
surance Co., where he earned promo- 
tion to assistant manager of the city 
department. After eight years with that 
company he became traveling salesman 
for a firm of silversmiths until 1903 
when he became identified with Louis 
Schlesinger, and was placed in charge 


of the latter’s insurance department— 
the nucleus of the Schlesinger-Heller 
Agency. 


The Schlesinger-Heller Agency repre- 
sents the following companies: Glens 
Falls, Security of New Haven, Insurance 
Company of North America, Connecti- 
cut Fire, Union of London. Columbia of 
New Jersey, Continental, Home of New 
York, American & Foreign, Queen for 
automobile, National Surety for burg- 
ary; Commercial Union, for all risks 





jewelry coverage; ‘and the Maryland 
Casualty for casualty and bonding. 


Objects of Newark Board 


The objects of the Newark Board of 
Fire Underwriters are these: To encour- 
age good practices, sound principles and 
ethics in the fire insurance business in 
the City of Newark, and to oppose bad 
practices; to provide means for the 
adjustment of differences and contro- 
versies between agents; to cooperate 
with the companies and the Fire Insur- 
ance Society of Newark, and with the 
State Department of Banking and In- 
surance; to cooperate with the munici- 
pal authorities and civic organizations 
in fire prevention activities, so that the 
business of fire insurance may be better 
enabled to function to the service of 


the agents, the companies and_ the 
public. 

A. W. POST MOVES 
Utica Agency 32 _— Old Now 


Occupying Double Its Former Space; 
Adjusts Losses 

Post Agency (A. W. Post. of 

, which for fifteen years has been 

Genesee-Pearl Building, Utica, 

has moved into larger quarters 


in the same building, double the space, 


in fact. This is one of the most im- 
portant agencies in New York State; 
is thirty-two years old and represents 
twenty companies. In discussing the 
combined assets of over $131,000,000 and 
the combined surplus of over $62,000,000 
of companies in one of the fleets, 
it represents entirely, the Post 
says: 

“We are (with exception) the 
only agency out of 37,000 which repre- 
sents the entire group. known as the 
Fore,’ comprising the 


which 
Agency 


one 


‘America Amer- 
Insurance Co., The 
Insurance Co.,  Fidelity- 
Insurance Co., First Amer 
Insurance Co.” 


ican Eagle Fire 
Continental 
Phenix Fire 
ican Fire 
For five of its companies it is state 
with the exception of 
York. It adjusts jts 
and the ad 
cases we are 
direct to the 
mediate 


Greater 
own fire 
says: “In 
permitted to issue 
assured in full 
settlement of losses 


agent, 
New 
losses many 
drafts 
and im- 
incurred.” 
gives but 
that it offers lower 
competing agencies. Its 
in this direction is this: 
and contracts.” 


It discusses the rates it 
does not intimate 
rates than its 
exact language 
“Correct rates 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Continuously im business since 1882 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
soument, es and the management of 


is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


CHARLES W. HIGLEY, President 
MONTGOMERY CLARK, Vice-President 
a5 G. HOLLMAN, Secy. 

. se Gan iN, Treasurer 


E E. SAMMONS, "Asst. Secy. 
A. E. GILBERT, Asst. Secy. 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bidg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 
Howle, Jarvis & Wright, ine., General Agents 


Metropolitan District 


81 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 




















INSURANCE 
HARRY C. FRY, Jr., President 


307 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH 
LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 














CASH CAPITAL 


NEW YORK 





Incorporated 1925 


ERNEST STURM, CHainman of tHe Boaro 
PAUL L.HAID, Presivenrt. 


CHICAGO 


MONTREAL 





FIRST AMERICAN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


One of The America Fore Group 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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2,600 Fire and Casualty 
Mutuals In The U. S. 


IN BEST’S KEY RATINGS 


LIST 


Membership In Quppalentions Of Insur- 
ance Companies Also Given; 
Book Of 520 Pages 


The twentieth 
“Best’s 


edition of 
Guide With Key 
issued. It has 520 
pages but is leather bound and easily 
carried. It is printed by the Alfred 
M. Best Company, Inc., at 75 Fulton 
Street. 


annual 
Insurance 


Ratings” has been 


This book contains among other data 
a list of all the mutual insurance com- 
panies, large and small, whose titles 
and addresses the Best Company has 
been able to secure. Of these there are 
2,00. The admitted assets of fire in- 
surance mutuals in New York State run 


all the way from $1, which is the total 
assets of the Charlton Fire of Haya 
man, N. Y . and which has $522,000 1n- 


surance in force, to the Utica 
(compensation) of Utica, N. Y., which 
has almost $4,000,000 of assets and in 
1925 had a premium or assessment in- 
come of $2,831,000. 
Company Organizations 
There are seventeen different mutuals 


Mutual 


in New York State the first name of 
which is “Farmer's.” 
Not the least interesting material in 


the book is information about some of 
the company organizations in the in- 
surance business. Here are names of 
some of them: 

American Foreign Insurance Associa 
tion, which has 16 members. They are 
the American of Newark, Continental, 
Fidelity-Phenix, Fire Association of 
Philadelphia, Firemen’s of Newark, 
Glens Fall, Great American, Hartford 
Fire, Home, National Fire, New Hamp- 
shire Fire, Niagara Fire, Phoenix Insur- 
ance Company,-St. Paul Fire & Marine, 
Springheld Fire & Marine and_ the 
Westchester Fire. 

American Mutual Alliance. 
an organization of the National 
ation of Automotive Mutual 
Companies, the National 
Mutual Casualty 
Federation of 
Companies. 


Write Prohibited Risks 

Associated Companies. This is a 
combination of companies writing work- 
men’s compensation insurance on 
mines and prohibited risks. The com- 
panies in it are: The Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity, Maryland Casualty, 
Standard Accident, U. S. Casualty. 

Board of Fire Underwriters of the 
Pacific. 

Cotton Fire & Marine Underwriters, 
of which Edwin G. Seibels is manager. 
In this association are twelve insurance 
companies. 

Cotton Insurance Association of At- 
lanta, of which E. B. Proctor is man- 
ager. In this association are 33 com- 
panies. 

Eastern 
Conference. 

Eastern Union. 

Explosion Conference. 

Factory Insurance Association. 

Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies. The annual premium in- 
come of companies represented by the 
association is $31,000,000. Its head- 
quarters are in Chicago. 

Fire Underwriters Electrical Bureau, 
1 Liberty Street, of which Louis Hard- 
ing is manager, has 37 companies. 

Fuller gs yy Company of Okla- 
homa City. Guy H. Fuller, manager. 

General Adjustment Bureau of New 
York, of which W. J. Greer is general 
manager, has 29 offices. 


This is 
Associ- 
Insurance 
Association of 
Companies and_ the 
Mutual Fire Insurance 


coal 


Automobile Underwriters’ 


Twelve In Improved Risk Mutuals 

Improved Risk Mutuals, 75 Fulton 
Street, New York, has 12 fire insurance 
mutuals. Organization is managed and 
supervised by L. G. Weimer and W. M. 
Johnson. 

Insurance 


Federation of America, 








Capital 








Organized 1859 


Natioral Libvrty 


Insurance Company 
of America. 


Head Office: 709 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1926 






a ala a ae 1,500,000.00 
ete tenes Radial cathier AMABMNNAR, <.<200cceccse6 vesesce vance : Tienes 5 
NINE. cicaxansuciushinacseceacsabeinsreteelon 5,552,501.45 

elie PIE cinckccnaromesis bea teas sic Soxsics eee eee $16,689,381.17 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS............. Be eceuanelitn Nar Cen Over anee $7,052,501.45 
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LEAKAGE - EXPLOSION - RENT and RENTAL VALUES - TOURIST BAGGAGE - 
RIOT and CIVIL COMMOTION - USE and OCCUPANCY 

















Detroit, of which 
cago is president. 

National Aircraft Underwriters’ 
ciation, New pe of which Ambrose 
Ryder of the General Accident is pres- 
ident, is not writing aircraft lines, but 
is an insurance point of contact with 
the aircraft industry and with the Gov- 
ernment, 

National Association § of 
Inter-Insurers, Springfield, Ill, of which 
I, M. Rice is president and William H. 
Crini is general counsel. 


Webb of Chi- 


George 


Asso- 


Automobile 


National Association of Insurance 
Agents. : 
National Association of Mutual Cas- 


ualty Companies. 

Nationz ; Association of 
surance Companies of 
Ind. 

National Automobile Underwriters’ 
Conference, of which F. C. White is 
president and Howard De Mott, general 
manager, 

National Board of Fire 

National Bureau of 
Surety Underwriters. 

National Convention — of 
Commissioners. 

National Association of Automotive 
Mutual Insurance Companies, Chicago, 
of which James S. Kemper is president. 

National Council on Compensation In- 
surance, which organization has all 
classes ‘of carriers. 

“pea il Fire Protection Association. 

New York Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers. Has large membe rship. 

Oil Insurance Association of Chicago 
which has a very large membership. 

Pacific Coast Adjustment Bureau. 

Pacific Coast Automobile Underwrit- 
ers’ Conference. 

Railroad Insurance Association. The 
membership in this is: Automobile In- 
surance Co., Commercial Union, Conti- 
nental, Fidelity-Phenix Fire, Fireman's 
Fund, Globe & Rutgers, Hartford Fire, 
Insurance Company of North America, 
Liverpool & London & Globe, Royal, 
Home, Western Assurance. 


Mutual In- 


Crawfordsville, 


Underwriters. 
Casualty and 


Insurance 


Railway Underwriters’ of Chicago. 
In this are the Aetna, American Central, 
Great American, Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company of North America, Springfield 
F. & M. 

Rain Insurance Association of New 
York with a membership of thirty com- 
panies. 

Also, Reinsurance Clearing House of 
New Rochelle, Rocky Mountain Fire 
Underwriters’ Association, Southeastern 
Underwriters’ Association, Southern Ad- 


justment Bureau, Southern Automobile 
Underwriters’ Conference, Southern 
Tornado Insurance Association, South- 
western Adjustment Co., Sprinkler 
Leakage Conference, Surety Associa- 
tion of America, Towner Rating 
Sureau, Underwriters’ Adjusting Co., 


Underwriters’ Grain Association, Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc., Underwriters’ 
Salvage Company of New York, West- 
ern Union, United States Fire Com- 
panies Conference, of which T. M. Mar- 
son is secretary-treasurer, headquarters 
at 80 Maiden Lane; also, Western Ac- 
tuarial Bureau, Western Adjustment 
and Inspection Co., Western Automo- 
bile Underwriters’ Conference, Western 
Factory Insurance Association, Western 
Hail & Adjustment Association, West- 
ern Insurance Bureau, Western Inter- 
Reinsurance Bureau, Western Sprink- 
lered Risk Association, Workmen's 
Compensation Publicity Bureau. 





EXCHANGE IMPROVES RULES 


The New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change last week accomplished a good 
bit of constructive work when it adopted 
in part the amendments proposed by the 
Hand Book Revision Committee. The 
Coney Island conflagration hazard rate 
controversy was cleared up by adopting 
the suggestion of the rate committee that 
the conflagration area be revised by the 
elimination of a certain part of the 
area subject to the charge by changing 
the boundaries. 
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EMPLOYMENT BLANK 





Used by One of Largest Fire Insurance 
Companies; Requires Two Refer- 
ences; Two Weeks’ Notice 


One of the largest fire insurance com- 
panies uses the following application 
blank for employment: 

Full name, address, telephone number, 
place of birth, date of birth, married?, 
number of children, persons depending 
upon you for support, do you live with 
parents or relatives, professions, busi- 
ness or occupation of father, list of 
schools you have attended, other educa- 
tion, are you in good health now?, when 
did you last require medical attendance, 
for what ailment?, position desired, can 
you accept a position immediately?, if 
not, how soon?, what salary would you 
consider at the start?, what salary are 
you now receiving?, give names of rela- 
tives or acquaintances employed by us, 
do you agree, if appointed, not to leave 
the service of the company without giv- 
ing notice of not less than two weeks, 
give position in proper order, so as to 
form a consecutive record, may we write 
to your present or former employer ?, two 
references of good standing who have 
had a personal acquaintance with you 
and who are not related to you, give de- 


tailed consecutive statement covering 
your duties in above mentioned posi- 
tions; also remarks as to your experi- 
ence, capabilities and work you are 


qualified to do. The more information 
you give, the more intelligently we can 
form an estimate as to your qualifica- 
tions and fitness. 





WILL RETURN TO FIELD WORK 


Frederick Peters, of Fishkill, N.Y. 
formerly special agent for the Albany 
Insurance Company, and later special 
agent for the Albany and the Atlas, 
(after that company took over the 
Albany), in the Middle Department, 
New York State and part of the New 
England territory, was a visitor in New 
York City last week and a caller at the 
office oy THe Eastern ‘UNDERWRITER 
His many friends in special agency 
circles in the eastern field need not be 
surprised to learn of his making another 
connection in the near future and of his 
return to field work. 





REINSURES WITH GIRARD 


The Home of Hampton, Va., has re- 
insured all its outstanding liability in 
the Girard. Howard W. Saunders, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Home, has for 
some time been general agent at Hamp- 
ton for the Girard and he retains this 
connection. His son, Howard W. Saund- 
ers, Jr.. who had been traveling Vir- 
ginia for both the Girard and Home of 
Hampton as special agent continues 
with the Girard. Although reinsuring 
in the Girard, the Home retains its char- 
ter pending further development. 





RUSH ON DIARY INSURANCE 


In many London insurance offices, 
special staffs have to work late every 
night from Christmas up to the end of 
February to handle the insurance cou- 
pons which are found in diaries. While 
these coupon policies published in diaries 
do not cover many risks, the premium 
charge being 15 to 25 cents a year, the 
profit after expenses are paid is almost 
negligible on each transaction. Only by 
dealing in tens of thousands that it pays 
at all, and one death claim of £250 may 
wipe out practically all the premiums 
for the year. 





MADE MANAGER FOR MAINE 


Frank O. Dean has been appointed 
manager for Maine for the Travelers 
Fire, with headquarters in Portland. He 
will take charge about May 1. Mr. 
Dean is a graduate of Colby College and 
a member of the bar in Maine. For 


about nine years he was connected with 


the fire agency of Boothby & Bartlett at 
Waterville, Me. 
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Telling Public What 
Insurance Tax Means 


1,000,000 CIRCULARS GO OUT 





It’s Public In Last Analysis Which Has 
To Stand for Premium Taxation, 
Says National Board 


A discrimination against fire insurance 
in the matter of taxation is really a 
discrimination against the public, and 
this fact is being brought home to 





A MATTER OF YOUR MONEY! 





HAT has the upkeep of state 
properties to do with fire in- 
surance ? 

Nothing, logically, but nevertheless 
the taxes levied on premiums by the dif- 
ferent states are used for this and other 
state purposes; furthermore, the im- 
posts are in addition to those collected 
for the support of insurance depart- 
ments, 

Practically all the states discriminate 
against fire insurance, imposing upon it 
special levies aggregating some $30, 
000,000 a year that are entirely separate 
from the usual corporation imposts; in 
so doing, they also discriminate against 
the people who carry fire insurance. 

Of necessity, they add thirty million 
dollars annually to the cost of your pro- 
tection against fire loss, apart from sim- 
ilar additions to the cost of other kinds 
of insurance. 

An excessive tax on fire insurance is 
a tax on thrift — the careless indi- 
vidual who carries little or no insurance 
is not forced to pay. 

About 95% of the monies collected 
from the insuring public in these “hid- 
den taxes” is spent for purposes having 
not the remotest connection with in- 
surance. 

Does your representative in the Legis- 
lature know this? 














thousands of agencies who are sending 
through the mail to policyholders a 
circular, a cut of which is reproduced 
herewith, and which bears the title, “A 
Matter of Your Money!” 

Up to date a million copies of this 
circular have been printed. It was writ- 
ten in the offices of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. 





NEW YORK LOSSES INCREASE 


The fire loss ratio on New York City 
risks has been much worse than ex- 
pected for the first three months of 
1926, with incurred losses for the quarter 
amounting to $8,200,000 as compared 
with $6,912,000 -for the same period of 
1925 and $5,109,000 in 1924. 


NEW INCORPORATION 


Incorporation of the American Under- 
writers Corporation, a Detroit agency, 
was announced from the secretary of 
state’s department last week. The cor- 
poration has $1,000 authorized capital 
and its incorporators are: Arend J. 
Stebeling, Detroit; J. D. Newsum, 
Royal Oak; William J. Lawton, De- 
troit. 


Motor Car Premiums In 
Excess Of $320,000,000 


PAPERS DIFFER ON VOLUME 





Two Automobile Editions Make 
Appearance; 


Their 
Articles on Automo- 
bile Insurance Printed 





Two of the insurance papers have is- 
sued automobile editions. They are 
“The National Underwriter” and “The 
Insurance Field,” and both contain much 
of interest to read. 

“The National Underwriter” gives the 
aggregate premiums written by stock, 
fire, casualty and full coverage com- 
panies and mutuals and reciprocals as 
$335,000,000 for 1925 as compared with 
$290,000,000 for 1924. The full coverage 
and specialty companies showed the 
largest percentage of increase among 
the stock companies, writing 21% more 


premiums in 1925 than in 1924. Casu- 
alty companies increased 19%; stock 


fire companies, 11%; mutuals, 22%. 

“The Insurance Field,” however, gives 
the premiums as only $322,000,000 and 
prints a table showing these premiums 
from 1921 to 1925 as follows: 


Carriers Premiums 
1 (sae ene 506 $332,379,627 
7 Seer 532 297,005,029 
LS nn 482 254,907,277 
(O/ / ree 434 213,210,660 
POE 3 eanchiees 421 205,576,843 


Some Comparisons 


Comparisons of the premiums written 
by both general classes, as shown by 
the records compiled by “The Insurance 





1924 
No. 321 60.3 211 39.7 
Prem. 243,700,684 82.1 53,304,345 17.9 
1923 
No. 294 61.0 188 39.0 
Prem. 214,413,395 84.1 40,403,882 15.9 
1922 
No. 279 +643 155 35.7 
Prem. 182,450,997 85.6 30,759,663 14.4 
1921 
No. 264 62.7 157 37.3 
Prem. 176,246,868 85.7 29,329,975 14.3 

The tables of contents of the two 
issues follows: 

“The Insurance Field” 

Too Much Blues in Automobile Line. 


How the Palmetto Regards Wholesale 
Automobile Coverage—an Authorized 
Expression. 

Some Supervisory Aspects Of Whaole- 
sale Coverage—By Clarence C. 
Fowler. 

Overall Service With Silk-Hat 
tion.—By Francis M. Yelton. 

This Law Aims Less At Pay Than At 
Safety—By Moses Berkman. 

Bootleg Insurance May Be Found Not 
Dependable—By George Brown. 

The Precocious Infant of Insurance- 
dom.—By Jean C. Hiestand. 

Auto Underwriting In Pacific Coast Ter- 
ritory—By Guy C. Macdonald. 

Aircraft Insurance Beyond The Teeth- 
ing Stage——By Mark I. Ashley. 

Premiums and Losses in 1925. 

Handling Auto Losses in Florida—By 
John H. Dillard. 

Trend of Automobile 
M. P. Cornelius. 


Protec- 


Experience.—By 


Attractive Features in Auto Selling.— 
By Robert H. Beard. 
Cover Territory To Write Business— 


By Philip S. Hodgkinson. 




















Field’ for the five-year period, 1921- 
1925, inclusive, are as follows: “The National Underwriter” 
Stock Co-opera- Saturation Point. 
1925 Carriers % tives % Liability Insurance Problems. 
No. 328 64.8 178 35.2 Claim Man's Views. 
Prem. $276,265,263 86.0 $45,759,667 140 Actual Value Policy. 
Why not try 
hi 6 ? 
this service: 
This Company is equipped to offer 
engineering service and suggestions 
for the improvement and protection of 
fire risks. We have a trained staff, 
| which is at your service. 
of Philadelphia 






































Overinsurance. 

Agent Must Serve Clients. 
Chicago Theft Situation. 
Adjusting Problems. 

Fire Company Statistics. 
Casualty Company Statistics. 
Statistics of Cooperatives. 
Manufacturing Conditions. 
Larger Limits for Trucks. 
Wholesale Plans. 
Canadian Statistics. 
Forecast for 1926. 

Finance Companies. 

Plate Glass Coverage. 
Salvage Corps for Autos. 





Pennslyvania Association of Insurance 
Agents Has a Grouch Against 
Insurance Commissioner 
McCulloch 
The Pennsylvania Association of In- 
surance Agents’ seems peeved for the 
moment at Insurance Commissioner Mc- 


Culloch. It says in its organ, “The 
Pennsylvanian :” 
“Apparently Commissioner McCul- 


loch is not overly interested in the in- 
jection of mutual insurance into the 
various automobile clubs of the State, 
as he has failed to answer two cour- 
teous inquiries as to just what the 
status of the club officers happens to 
be in their relation to the mutual com- 
panies writing the insurance of the club 
members. We inquired diligently upon 
this subject, since we admit that the 
matter is somewhat of a mystery to us, 
but to date have failed to receive an 
answer. We recall very distinctly that 
the Association most definitely pointed 
out the law at one time not so long ago, 
which emphatically states that all insur- 
ance agents in this Commonwealth shall 
be licensed except those agents of 
domestic fire insurance companies. At that 
time the matter pertained to the at- 
tempt of the automobile dealers’ asso- 
ciation to write their own insurance in 
certain mutuals without any reference 
whatever to the law upon the matter or 
to the laws supposed to protect within 
reasonable limits those engaged in the 
insurance business. As result of our 
activities—in a measure at least—this 
scheme was finally abandoned. Now 
comes exactly the same thing among 
the motor clubs.” 


WHAT CORPORATION IS IT? 

The organ of the Pennsylvania As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents has this 
to say in its publication: 

“A long time ago we heard an advis- 
ory board member from the western 
part of the State make the statement— 
and he spoke authoritatively—that three 
thousand employes of one large steel 
corporation were engaged in the insur- 
ance business as a side line. We'll say 
that is going some, and the fact that 
such a condition could possibly come 
to pass is an absolute disgrace to in- 
surance as a profession in this State.” 


Thomas P. Nelson, insurance. policy 
inspector in the Wisconsin department 
of insurance, has tendered his resig- 
nation to Commissioner W. Stanley 
Smith, effective May 1. No reason is 
given in the resignation for the action 
and there is considerable speculation 
about the capitol over the change. 


N. E. AGENTS’ CONVENTION 


The. New England Associations of In- 


surance Agents will hold their annual 
summer convention this year at the 
Griswold Hotel, Eastern Point, New 


London, Conn., on June 14, 15 and 16. 


J. E. SULLIVAN REAPPOINTED 

Insurance Commissioner John E, Sul- 
livan of New Hampshire, who is a Demo- 
crat, has been reappointed for another 
term by a Republican governor. This 
caused considerable surprise but is ex- 
plained by the fact that Commissioner 
Sullivan enjoys wide popularity through- 
out the state by his fearless attitude. 
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Palmetto Attorneys 
Study Tax Difficulty 


CONSIDER MICHIGAN DEMAND 


There Grants 
Extension of Time to Request for 


Additional Funds 


Insurance Department 


A plea for time in which to consider 
the Michigan insurance department’ s de- 
mand that the Palmetto Fire of Sumter, 
S. C., pay that state $11,930 more in 
taxes on premiums collected in Michi- 
gan in 1925, was received late last week 
from the Palmetto’s lawyers, Cabell, 
Ignatius and Lown, New York. 

The legal firm, which had evidently 
been forwarded the department’s — bill 
nearly as soon as it was received by 
the Palmetto, asked that, in view of 
the unusual importance of the matter, 
a few days’ delay be allowed in order 
that a consultation might be held in 
New York with President Perry Moses 
of the Palmetto. It was promised that 
this conference would be held during 
the current week and any decision 
reached would be submitted to the 
Michigan department directly from New 
York. 

Although the tax bill has 
and payable to the 
Feb. 15, Commissioner Hands is dis- 
posed to allow the Palmetto a reason 
able time in which to consult counsel 
and decide whether it chooses to pay 
the claimed deficiency and remain in 
good standing in this state or to deny 
the validity of Michigan’s claim, in 
which event the company would prob 
ably be suspended or summarily ejected 
from the state, thus shattering the 
Chrysler contract, and suit would be 
brought by the state for the full amount 
of the deficiency plus penalty of $i0 a 
day from the due date. 

Michigan’s claim for aditional taxes 
arises, of course, by reason of Mr. 
Hands’ interpretation of the Chrysler 
wholesale fire and theft coverage plan 
as a Michigan contract, a point which 
frequently insisted npon by the 
Palmetto and Chrysler when efforts were 
being made to establish the scheme in 
other states. The commissioner, remain- 
ing consistent in the position which 
enabled the two companies to operate 
the plan in Michigan, contended that 
the payment of premium on the whole-- 
sale coverage was a Michigan transac- 
tion and therefore rightly taxable here. 


been due 
department since 


Was 


MADE AGENCY SUPERINTENDENT 


E. A. Morrell Has Charge of New York 
State and New England States for 
National Liberty Group 


EK. A. Morrell, who has been doing 
development work for the Baltimore 
American and Peoples National in the 
eastern territory, has been appointed 
superintendent of agencies, with super- 
vision over New York State and the 
New England States for these two com- 
panies and the National Liberty in ad- 
dition. This appointment was made be- 
cause due to the rapid development of 
the business of the three companies in 
the New York metropolitan, suburban 
and New England fields, the territory 
has been divided. 

David. C. Thomas, assistant secretary, 
who has had supervision over the entire 
field, retains the metropolitan and su- 
burban districts of New York. 


PUSH MEMBERSHIP DRIVE 


National As- 
Agents are to be 
part in the national 
planned for the first 
it was announced at 
Lansing, Mich., this week by Clyde B. 
Smith, chairman of the National Asso- 
ciation membership committee and gen- 
eral supervisor of the campaign, Mr. 
Smith has assigned to Pe se vice-presi- 
dents and to members of the national 
membership committee stated districts 
in which they will be held responsible 
for results. 


Vice-Presidents of the 
sociation of Insurance 
given an active 
membership drive 
ten days in May, 


W. DOUGLAS OWENS, PRESIDENT 


Heads Fire, Biesine & Liability Brok- 
ers’ Association of New York; 
Sketch of Career 


W. Douglas Owens of Owens & Phil- 
lips has been elected president of the 
Vire, Marine & Liability Brokers’ As- 
sociation of New York. Reuben K. 
Kipp of De Lanoy, Kipp & Swan, Inc., 


hag been — vice-president ; Carl- 
ton O. Pate of Pate & Robb, treasurer, 
and Berthold M. Harris has been re- 


elected secretary. 

The following have 
rectors for three years: 
ert, Frederick Little, George P. Nichols, 
Czerlton O. Pate and Louis J. Rice. 

Mr. Owens who has been engaged in 
the insurance business for sixteen years 
has risen rapidly. In 1909 he entered 
the employ of the Great American, 
where he served under C. C. Dominge 
in the schedule department. Several 
years later he severed his conection with 
that company, and took charge of the 
schedule work of Owens & Phillips, de- 
veloping the work to such an extent, 
that when the firm of Owens & Philips 
was incorporated in 1917 he was made 
secretary. In 1922 he was elected vice- 
president and became president of the 


been elected di- 


John A. Eck- 


firm in 1923. 
Latest Quotations 
J. K. Rice, Jr. & Co. furnish the fol- 
lowing as the latest insurance stock 


quotations : 
Bid Asked 









IE ns eka Cisenedesd bene beroreewane 540 575 
NE. os hhc eae neta nine son mee 280 
Alliance... ibe bs wees ead eae 53 
American Alliance iduetiabeseaneeas eee 315 325 
RERIORN TE. Sel sicccswesnbag tose and 20 25 
Automobile ...... 250 300 
CRUMEME Kosricdig Sune bee case erase unos 28 32 
SO OUR ML, Ra” cus esr sacea ere pew ate ee 310 320 
ee ee Ee el POA IIT oyse e 120 126 
DIE” (cain g ae ivnies none anne 160 166 
DES DGPOCIRNIOE oss és0'08ss0esnecsscaans ae 60 
DEER - c\cccans es veavicoevesatataneune 180) 190 
ae eg a re 1400-1500 
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FIRE CHIEF TO VISIT EAST 

Deputy Fire Chief James J. Moses, 
left Denver, Colorado, April 14, for the 
purpose of visiting many large cities in 
the East and while there taking items 


and making comparisons of their meth- 
ods used to prevent fires with those 
used in Denver. He will also visit vari- 
ous Underwriters laboratories and the 
works of the American LaFrance Fire 
Engine Company; Seggrave Fire Engine 
Company and the Stutz Fire Engine 
Company, and of course the fire depart- 
ments in every city he stops over in. 


LAUBER TALKS TO BLUE GOOSE 
The Blue Goose 


was represented by 
the Chesapeake, 


Philadelphia and the 
New York City ponds at a dinner this 
week in Philadelphia. 

The chief speaker was 
Lauber, president of the 
of Baltimore whose 
ternity.” 


John P. 
Central Fire 
subject was “Fra- 


i E: “FALLS ‘TO TALK 
Laurence FE. Falls, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the American of Newark, will 
give a talk on Use & Occupancy Insur- 
ance before the Bay State Club—an or- 
ganization of Massachusetts Field Men— 
at Young’s Hotel in Boston on May 7th. 


WM. ” HOLLY A . SPECIAL 


William L. Holly has been appointed 
special agent for Long Island by the 
National Liberty and its affiliated com- 
panies. Mr. Holly has had a long and 
wide experience in various branches of 
the insurance business including en- 


gineering, appraisal and schedule work. 





BAY CITY ~ BOARD FORMED 


State Agents’ hamnalaiiios Backs Move 
To Eliminate Criticism of Agents 
Overinsuring Risks 
A step toward eliminating any possi- 
bility of future criticisms of Bay City’s 
agency body was taken late last week 
when a local board was_ tentatively 
formed at Bay City, Mich., under the 
guidance of three prominent officials of 
the Michigan Association of Insurance 
Agents. With a 


nucleus of 25 promi- 
ment agents who were present at two 
conferences led by, the three outside 


agents, it is hoped that a strong or- 
ganization including practically all of 
the reputable agents of the community 
will be shaped immediately. Another 
meeting of these agents is scheduled in 
about two weeks when officers will be 
elected and a natne will probably be 
chosen. 

Because of open charges that much 
Bay City property was over-insured 
and that this condition was partially 
responsible for huge losses in 1925, there 
has been a growing feeling not only inl 
Bay City but throughout the state that 
a board should be formed by the lead- 
ing agents which would have as its main 
objective the cleaning up of any pos- 
sible abuses attributable to agents. 


C-<. ROSSEY “MANAGER 

Chris C. Rossey has been appointed 
manager of the Indianapolis branch at 
the Missouri State Life and he was 
formerly with the Equitable of Iowa at 
Richmond, Ind. 3efore that he was 
president of Concord College, Athens, 
W. Va. 

NEW OFFICERS IN LONDON 

At the recent election of officers of 
the Institute of London Underwriters, 
E. I*. Nicholls of the London Assurance 
and H. M. Merriman of the Eagle, Star, 
and British Dominions were unani- 
mously chosen chairman and deputy 
chairman of the Institute for the com- 
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GRANT WITH ROCHESTER DEP’T 


Melville W. Grant, for five years in- 
spector with the schedule rating depart- 
ment of the New England Insurance 
Exchange, has been appointed assistant 
special agent of the Rochester Depart- 
ment of the Great American and will 
travel New England as assistant to Spe- 
cial Agent G. M. Lovejoy, Jr. Mr. 
Grant succeeds Harold R. Hatch, who is 
now with the Royal Exchange as New 
England general agent. Mr. Grant's 
headquarters will be in Boston. 

SPECIAL AGENT FOR AETNA 

The Etna Insurance Co., of Hartford 
has appointed Robert T. Williams spe- 
cial agent in Georgia, associated with 
State Agent Clarence L. Ruso, with 
headquarters in the Trust Company of 
Georgia Building, Atlanta. 





STINSON IS VICE-PRESIDENT 


Alfred Stinson, who was recently ap- 
pointed to direct the underwriting of 
the Automobile of Hartford, was on 
Monday elected vice-president of the 
company by the board of directors. 





JOINS PHILADELPHIA ASS’N 


The Homestead Fire of Baltimore has 
been elected a member of the Philadel- 
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24 States Have 
Auto Title Laws 


GAINING WIDESPREAD FAVOR 


Chamber of C ce R d 
Adoption in Other States to Reduce 
Number of Auto Thefts 








Gaining widespread approval through- 
out the country is the movement to es- 
tablish automobile certificate of title 
laws. One-half of the forty-eight states 
have now passed such a law to aid in 
the reduction of automobile thefts. In 
several states the original laws have 
been amended and _ considerably im- 
proved. The Insurance Department of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States is strongly in support of 
this movement and he has issued a de- 
tailed pamphlet on the auto theft prob- 
lem, with special emphasis on title laws. 

The date when each law became etfec- 
tive is as follows: 


1919—Colorado and Virginia 
1920— Maryland 
1921—Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, 


Ohio and Utah 
1923—Alabama, California, Delaware, 
Florida, North Carolina, Penn- 
sylvania and Wyoming 
1925—Arizona, Oregon, South Caro- 
lina, West Virginia, Wisconsin, 
South Dakota and Oklahoma 
1926—Montana and Georgia. 

The benefits of certificates of title 
laws have already been recognized, says 
the Chamber of Commerce report. 
Among the numerous advantages de- 
rived from such legislation, the follow- 
ing examples may be cited for purposes 
of illustration : 


Reduction in Automobile Thefts 

Although the certificate of title laws 
have been in effort only for a short time, 
there has been a material reduction of 
thefts in practically all of the states 
where such laws are in force. In some 
states the reduction of thefts has been 
over fifty per cent. This is especially 
true in Michigan and Maryland. The 
certificate of title law makes it excep- 
tionally difficult to sell an automobile 
without supplying the proper legal docu- 
ments. As automobile thieves who steal 
to sell cannot produce a certificate of 
title the inducement to steal is therefore 
minimized, and effects a reduction in 
the number of automobiles stolen. 


Recovery of Stolen Cars 

The automobile certificate of title law 
also greatly aids in the recovery of cars 
that have already been stolen. In the 
absence of certificate of title laws it 
has been estimated that less than thirty 
per cent of insured stolen cars are re- 
covered. Where certificate of title 
laws have been enacted the situation is 
quite different. In Maryland, for ex 
ample, the percentage of cars recovered 
in 1923 was ninety-four per cent. In 
Michigan the percentage of recovery for 
the same year was more than ninety-six 
per cent. The recovery of stolen auto- 
mobiles is then one of the substantial 
benefits of the enactment and opera- 
tion of a certificate of title law. 


Reduction in Insurance Rates 


Another material benefit which has 
followed the adoption of certificate of 
title laws has been the reduction in auto- 
mobile theft insurance rates. For ex- 
ample, the Southern Automobile Under- 
writers Conference authorized a reduc- 
tion of ten per cent from the final theft 
rates in effect in Florida, Virginia, 
North Carolina and Alabama on auto- 
mobiles because of the enactment of 
statutes in these states requiring regis- 
tration of automobile titles. The Na- 
tional Automobile Underwriters Confer- 
ence acting upon a suggestion of the 
Insurance Advisory Committee approved 
a ten per cent reduction in automobile 
theft rates in states where the principle 


of certification of automobile titles was 
enacted into a law. 


Prevention of Fraudulent Sales 


Another beneficial feature of the cer- 
tificate of automobile title law is the pre- 
vention of fraudulent sales. It has 
helped stop the practice of persons who 
owe money on cars from selling them 
as free from liens and encumbrances and 
in this way either defrauding their 
creditors or the persons to whom they 
attempted to sell the car. Under the 
usual certificate of title measure adopted 
in most states it is necessary to give a 
statement of any liens or encumbrances 
upon the motor vehicie and the name 
and address of the holder of such lien, 
etc. This makes it impossible for a 
seller to maliciously deceive a buyer or 
to defraud his creditors because upon 
the sale or transfer of a motor vehicle 
the owner must transfer the title to the 
purchaser. 


Prevention of Misrepresentation 

The title law is also helpful in pre- 
venting misrepresentations about the car 
such as the year the car was made, age 
of it, ete. The usual certificate of title 
law requires the full description of the 
car, the manufacturer’s number, the 
motor number and the other distinguish- 
ing marks. In this way, it is possible 
to take the engine number of the car 
and check it against the year made and 
stop many cases of misrepresentation 
on this score. 


STATE AID IN ‘GERMAN EXPORTS 





Government Considering to Establish 
Insurance Fund to Protect Merchants 


Against Bad Debts Abroad 


One of the measures which the Ger- 
man authorities have under considera- 
tion for reducing the number of nearly 
2,000,000 unemployed is the proposal of 
a Federal export insurance scheme. A 
report says that many export chances 
fail to materialize because the German 
exporter is unwilling to take the risk 
of non-payment, while the foreign buyer 
is unwilling to pay in advance. 

The Federal Ministry of Economic 
Affairs has now proposed to set aside 
10,000,000 marks out of the Productive 
Unemployment Assistance Fund for the 
benefit of exporters, who would pay a 
premium of 2 per cent. out of this sum. 
Claims of exporters would be regarded 
as irrecoverable ten months after a bill 
unpaid by the foreign importer has been 
protested by the exporter, or when other 
evidence is brought that the non-pay- 
ment is due to the inability of the for- 
eign debtor to make payment. 

The Hamburg exporters have taken a 
stand against the proposal. They con- 
tend that the insurance premium would 
only reduce the ability to compete 
abroad, and would thus nip in the bud 
any hope of increased exports. 
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Metropolitan Agent 


Home Insurance Company (Automobile Dept.) 
Maryland Casualty Company (Casualty Lines) 
Harmonia Fire Insurance Company 

London & Scottish Assurance Corp., Ltd. 


N. W. Corner Maiden Lane and William Street 
Telephones: John 1363-5976 
New York City 


M. CLOUD 


Fire Insurance 














To Keep Closer Tab 
On Ontario Rates 


DEPARTMENT'S 10 10 DAYS NOTICE 
One of noeetaan! Features in Amend- 
ments to Insurance Act; Lower 
Premium Tax for Reciprocals 


R. Leighton Foster, superintendent of 
insurance of Ontario and one of the best 
of the insurance commissioners, gives the 
following as a summary of the amend- 
ments to the general law affecting the 
Ontario Insurance Act passed by the legis- 
iative assembly of Ontario, and of interest 
to fire and casualty insurance people: 

Credit Insurance: This class of insur- 
ance is added to the classes of insurance 
mentioned in section 24. 

Foreign Insurers: The provision re- 
quiring evidence that foreign insurers 
have carried on business successfully for 
a period of at least five years prior to 
application for license is repealed. 

Revocation of License: The Superin- 
tendent is required to report any violation 
of the Act by a licensed insurer to the 
Minister, and the Minister is authorized to 
suspend or cancel or refuse to renew the 
insurer’s license. 

Reciprocal or Centralized Deposits: 
The provisions of the 1924 Act contem- 
plating a provincial insurance company 
making a central deposit with the prov- 
ince in which its head office is situated, 
available for the policyholders in other 
provinces without further or other deposit, 
are repealed, and in lieu thereof provi- 
sions to the same effect approved by the 
Association of Superintendents of Insur- 


ance of the Provinces of Canada and first 
enacted in British Columbia, are substi- 
tuted. 


Contracts of Fire and Automobile In- 
surance: In order to remove doubts, such 


contracts are expressly exempted from 
the provisions of section 76 of the 1924 
Act. 

Automobile Insurance: In order to re- 


move doubts, it is expressly declared that 
an insurer licensed for the transaction of 
fire insurance may insure an automobile 
against loss or damage by fire under a 
fire insurance policy. 

The term of a contract of automobile 
insurance is limited to one year—formerly 
three years. 

Section 165 of the 1924 Act is repealed 
and a new subsection substituted there- 
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for. The only material change is a new 
subsection (2) which expressly prohibits 
an automobile finance or acceptance cor- 
poration or an automobile dealer or an 
insurance agent or broker, signing a writ- 
ten appheation for aute mobile insurance 
on behalf of an applicant. The effect of 
present statutory condition I is indicated 
more clearly by the concluding words af 
the new subsection 1, which provides that 
“no statement of the applicant shall be used 
in defence of a claim under a contract un- 
less it is contained in such a written and 
signed application.” 

Ticket Accident Policy: The statutor 
notice required to be printed on sue 
ticket policies is amended to make pos- 
sible the issue of an uniform ticket policy 
in all provinces. 

Premium Tax: The premium tax on 
reciprocal exchanges is reduced to 11/3%, 
which is equivalent to the combined rate 
payable by other licensed insurers under 
the Corporations Tax Act and the Fire 
Marshal’s Act. 

Agents’ Licenses: The fee of $3 now 
fixed by statute for an agent’s license will 
hereafter be prescribed by Order-in-Coun- 
cil. Until further notice there will be 
no change (if any) in the amount of the 
fee. 

The representative of the Superintend- 
ent upon the Advisory Board is made 
chairman of such board and for the pur- 
pose of his duties vested with the same 
powers as to examination of witnesses un- 
der oath, etc., as has the Superintendent. 

The Superintendent is authorized to 
issue a license to an agent or adjuster 
subject to such limitations and conditions 
as he may prescribe. 


Rates and Rating Bureaus: Rating bu- 
reaus and insurers are at present required 
to make a return under oath to the Super- 
intendent in such form and at such times 
as he may require, showing every or any 
schedule of rates fixed, made or charged 
by them. Hereafter at least ten days iio- 
tice of any change in schedules of rates 
so filed must be given the Superintendent, 
and particulars of all changes duly veri- 
fied under oath filed before the effective 
date thereof, 


It is further provided that any rating 
bureau or insurer which fixes, makes or 
charges any rate or receives any premium 
which deviates from the schedules of rates 
fixed and filed with the Superintendent 
for and the rules applicable to any risk 
or class of risks, shall be guilty of an 
offence. 

The provisions respecting filing of rates 
etc., have only been invoked by the Su- 
perintendent with respect to automobile 
insurance. There is no present intention 
to extend its application. 

Subsection 1 of section 262, which ini- 
tiates proceedings pursuant to which the 
Superintendent may order the removal of 
discrimination and prohibit a discrimina- 
tory rate, is amended to authorize the Su- 
perintendent to proceed without a written 


complaint “upon such information filed 
with him as the Superintendent deems 
sufficient to justify an investigation.” The 


effective date of any order made by the 
Superintendent under section 262 is re- 
duced from thirty days to ten days. 





Potter and Robinsons, Inc., Patchogue, 
N. Y., general insurance agency, has been 
chartered at Albany with $4,500 capital. 
John A. Potter, Ada M. and R. LeRoy 
Robinson, Patchogue, N. Y. are the 
directors and subscribers. Ralph J. 
Hawkins, Patchogue, N. Y., is attorney 
for the corporation. 
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What Is A. F. Dean Dictating? 
At least 80 years of age and in full 


possession of his faculties A. FI. Dean, 
former Western manager of the Spring 
field F. & M., rate schedule inventor, 
and one of the most brilliant and modest 
of ail insurance men, finds time to dic- 
tate daily to a stenographer at his home 
in Evanston, Chicago suburb. It is 
pleasing to record that his volumes, “The 
Philosophy of Fire Insurance Rating” 
are in wide demand and that students 
find them easy to read. 

I wonder if Mr. Dean is dictating any 
memoirs. He is an ideal man for such 
a task as his acquaintance has been un- 
usually wide, his style sparkling and he 
was a central figure in many important 
fire insurance events. 

It must seem strange to many that in 
the flood of memoirs rolling off the 
presses insurance people are not repre- 
sented. Statesmen, friends of states 
men, politicians are telling of the past 
in books; bankers, too, but for some 
reason or other insurance men die bury 
ing their knowledge of people and events 
with them And yet what could be 
more readable if a distinguished veteran 
of insurance should cut loose and _ re- 
cite the intimate story of his contacts? 

Sut 1 doubt if any fire insurance man 
will write his memoirs. A lifelong habit 
of collecting and disseminating to con- 
fidants confidential information cannot 
be broken so easily. 


ae * 


Philadelphia Man a Visitor 


I noted by a morning contemporary 
that Harold V. Smith, vice-president of 
the Franklin Fire, Philadelphia, was a 
visitor to New York, and as I think | 
cnow a good news story when I see it I 
hastened to look him up and ask him 
about his trip. I found him on_ the 
12th floor of the Home Insurance Co., 
and asked him if there were any sig 
nificance in his being in New York. He 
answe red cryptically : 

“I’m just here on company business.” 

“Did you come by automobile or 
train?” 

‘By the Pennsylvania Railroad,” he 
answered, “although you may not care 
to put in the name of the road, as | 
know some newspapers do not advertise 
railroads, automobiles or hotels by 
name.” 

“Was there anything particularly in- 
tere sting about your journey over?” 

“No,” he answered after some thought, 
“except the river scenery as you cross 
the meadows when you leave Newark is 
worth a second look. Or it may be that 
there was a material interest as you 
know we write inland marine business.” 

“Was there anything else noteworthy 
about the ride over?” 

“No,” he answered. “But, wait a 
moment. Sheldon Catlin, vice-president 
of the Insurance oy of North America, 
and President C. Holland of the In- 
dependence Brchike were also on the 
train although we were not traveling as 
a party. But you might show them the 
courtesy to call them up on the tele- 








phone and ask for permission to use 
their names as their journey over here 
may have been confidential.” 

“Is there anything else I can tell 
readers of my page?” I asked politely. 

“Anything especially worth telling about 
P hilade Iphia?” 

“No,” said Mr. Smith, 
interviewer with a smile, “unless you say 
that the Philadelphia daily papers are 
not so readable since General Butler left 
town.” 

I learned in the same morning ee 
porary that A. Duncan Reid and ‘ 
Moffatt of Newark were recent — 
York visitors, and next week [ may in- 
terview them as to what they think of 
our topsy turvy metropolis. 

* * OF 


dismissing the 


What Price Insurance Knowledge 


Many an applicant for an insurance 
broker's license has ideas all his own 
of the intricacies of the business. Since 
the new ruling requiring applicants in 
Massachusetts to pass written examina- 
tions some of the answers to questions 
are at least illuminating if not altogether 
correct. Here are some told at the Gen- 
eral Brokers Association of New York 
at the dinner last week at the Astor 
by Harry A. Stevens of Boston, presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Brokers’ 
Association, 

What is a broker? 

\ resident of full age in Boston. 

What is a valued policy ? 

One on which you can get as much 
money from the company as_ possible. 

What is a floating policy? 

One on its way to expiration, but not 
to cancellation. 

Is rebating illegal? 

Not except in the 
caught at it. 

What is the difference 
agent and broker? 

An agent signs the 


event that you get 
between an 


policy and the 


broker gets the commission. 
+ + * 
A Gilbert & Sullivan Fan 
Monday was a legal holiday in Bos- 


ton and it was also the day when Win- 
throp Ames presented to the public 
the first performance of his revival of 
Gilbert & Sullivan's “Iolanthe.” Samuel 
H. Davis, of counsel for the John Han- 
ock Mutual Life, Boston, could not re- 
sist the temptation to come over and 
take in this event, so important to the 
Gilbert & Sullivan Forever Club, of 
which he is one of the most enthusiastic 
members. 
* * ok 


Deaf Men and Accident Insurance 


A very clever proofreader in a large 
printing office writes to ask if the health 
and accident people may not be mis- 
taken in their attitude against writing 
policies on deaf men. He makes the 
following points: 

“Modern conditions do not make the 
deaf anv more bad risks than the hear- 
ing. Traffic conditions are such that 
there is more dependence on the eye 


than the ear. In all my experience with 
the large population of deaf here in 

New York City, an accident to a deaf 
man is a rarity; he is unusually careful 
about crossings. 

“Practically all states allow the deaf 
licenses to drive cars. knowing them to 
be careful drivers; the use of the mirror 
in front making hearing unnecessary; 
and watching ‘Stop’ and ‘Go’ signals 
is all that is needed. 

“Thousands of hearing people, pos- 
sessed of the essential sense of hearing 
meet with accidents and nothing is said. 
When a deaf man, due more to careless- 
ness than his lack of hearing, gets hurt, 
a hullabaloo is raised’ Why? Prejudice! 

already have life insurance policies 
at the same rate as hearing men, and 
records in the past have shown the 
health of the average deaf man to be as 
00d as the hearing.” 

! have asked the manager of a large 
accident company if it were true that 
deaf men cannot get accident insurance 
and he writes me as follows: 

“It is perfectly true that many deaf 
men are unusually quick with vision, 
and of course on this account eliminate 
more or less careless accidents. Never- 
theless experience has taught this com- 
pany that impaired hearing is too great 
a hazard for us to assume, and as you 
know we base our experience on past 
performances. I can assure you our sole 
and only reason for discontinuing this 
hazard is on account of what it has cost 
us in dollars and cents. If we had made 
money on them we would naturally con- 
tinue so to write them, and would be 
glad so to do. 

“The one big factor is that many peo- 
ple get hit by things wnseen, and on ac- 
count of deafness are unheard. We have 
had in the past many experiences of 
this kind which we have had to pay for. 
Again, too, impaired hearing very fre- 
quently develops complications, affect- 
ig nose, throat, etc. When claims for 
these are presented they are extremely 
difficult to settle to everyone’s satisfac- 
tion. 

“There are, however, several companies 
who would, i think, write him with some 
kind of an endorsement against ear 
troubles.” 

I have now received another letter 
from the deaf proofreader, whose first 
letter is printed above, in which he tells 
of later developments. He says: 

“Since writing you relative to the posi- 
tion in which deaf persons find them- 
selves regarding accident and health in- 
surance I have obtained a policy in the 
-, a company in good standing, 
said policy being on a group form for 
employes of the printing company for 
which | am working. At first there was 
some question as to whether I should be 
accepted because of my deafness but 
later | was able to show them that | 
should be covered and thus got the in- 
surance. To avoid any misunderstanding 
from a standpoint of technicalities which 
might later develop I requested that they 
protect me by stating that I was deaf 
and that no prejudice should exist on 
that account. They courteously mailed 
me a notation to that effect. 

“But what would be more just would 
be to have the deaf admitted individually 
rather than in group form so that this 
discrimination may be removed and risks 
be accepted from the standpoint of 
physical condition, occupation, ete. 

“Formerly, when the stone deaf applied 
for automobile driving licenses there was 
the same objection which some of the 
accident insurance companies raise, but 
those objections were wisely overcome 
so that the deaf are now generally 
granted licenses. The Metropolitan Life 
has taken on deaf persons in their group 
policies. 

“T would suggest to accident and health 
underwriters that they investigate the 
operation and funds of the National Fra- 
ternal Society for the Deaf, head- 
quarters in Chicago, and_ established 
twenty-five years ago. This is run 
solely by and for the totally deaf. I am 
quite sure they will find their record com- 
pares favorably with that of the many 
hearing lodges.” 


“The Microbe Hunters” 


As interesting as a dime novel and a 
lot more important is the verdict of the 
medical departments of the life insur. 
ance companies in speaking of “The 
Microbe Hunters,’ a new book which 
has become a six best seller. It is the 
story of those scientific men in the lab- 
oratories who spend all their days study- 
ing microbes in glass tubules, a science 
which is oaly 300 years old, but has re- 
sulted in almost putting to rout yellow 
fever, diphtheria, tuberculosis, sleeping 
sickness and many other diseases which 
have plagued not only human _ beings 
but animals; for instance, the Texas 
fever scourge ‘which killed so many cat- 
tle on the Southwestern plains. 

Two of the most interesting of the 
chapters are those devoted to Koch, 
who made very valuable tuberculosis 
germ discoveries; and Pasteur who 
saved the lives of people bitten by mad 
dogs. 

+e 


Fur Losses Drop 


As soon as word went out that ten 
prominent adjusters of fire insurance 
in Greater New York were going to 
rotate on the job of coming down at 
8.30 o’clock in the morning so that they 
could rush to the scene of fur losses 
and act promptly in helping to salvage 
the furs as well as to get a glimpse at 
the loss as soon after it occurred as 
possible the losses for some mysterious 
reason began to decrease. 


* a % 


50-50 
_At the big banquet of The Prudential 
field representatives at the Waldorf- 
Astoria last week one of the speakers 
stopped a moment to interpolate that 
he was for Prohibition—and another 
speaker stopped a moment to  inter- 
polate that he was against it. 
_ x 


British Woman Actuary 
Miss Dorothy B. Davis recently read 
a paper before the British Institute of 
Actuaries which resulted in this para- 
graph in “The Insurance Record” of 
London: 


“We believe that the opening by a’ 


lady of the discussion after a paper read 
at the Institute of Actuaries must be 
an unprecedented occurrence in the his- 
tory of that very important body. The 
selfishness of men has brought upon 
themselves the competition of women, 
which will, we think, deveiop more and 
more as time goes on. our surmise 
is right, we congratulate Miss Dorothy 
B. Davis.” 
* * * 


A Fine Public Servant 

I have heard a lot about sacrifices 
people have made in serving the public 
in my time but rarely such a genuine 
case as the rejection by Superintendent 
Beha of the fine offer to be general 
manager of the National Bureau ol! 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters. Here 
was an opportunity for a public servant 
to accept a splendid position paying con- 
siderable more salary than he is now 
drawing from the state and which he 
turned down because he felt that he had 
certain responsibilities in the Depart- 
ment which he had undertaken and 
which he must carry through. 

To the head of the Insurance Depart- 
ment of New York state go many com- 
panies with problems which they ask 
him to solve and with innovations 
which they desire to adopt but cannot 
without his o. k. These conferences are 
not known to the public always; some- 
times never. It was because the super- 
intendent did not want to walk out on 
such a responsibility, leaving a_ great 
company in the lurch, that he decided 
to remain in office. 

So here we have one of the most 
conscientious types of public servants 
and one who is giving a fine adminis- 
tration in a difficult department of state 
regulation. It is a refreshing incident. 





SAILS FOR EUROPE 
J. A. Swinnerton, vice-president of the 
America Fore Companies, has sailed for 
Europe. 
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Metropolitan Back in Eastern Agents Of * 
Surety Association Two Companies Meet reneral CCI ent 
J. S. ROWE GIVES REASONS’ SALES SESSION AT COMMODORE 
pares —— & 
His Company to Stop Its “Merit Rat- Safe Deposit, Burglary, Surety, Com- ze A, CO FIRE AND LIFE 
ing” for Contract Bonds if Associa- pensation And Other Subjects As . P ' 
tion Will Adopt Rigid Reforms Seen By Home Office And Field g, ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Ltd, 
Tne Metropolitan Casualty is back — Easily 125 men in Eastern territory Ay FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager’ 
“ear . RR pis answered the call of the National \ (7) 
again in the Surety Association. The Surety and the New York Indemnity Ly GENERAL BUILDING, «tH & WALNUT 51°. 
company members, acting unanimously, {to meet at the Hotel Commodore last PHILADELPHIA 
have requested the Metropolitan to Friday for the first of their regional 
withdraw its resignation precipitated a conventions. John L. Mee, vice-presi- 
year ago February when’President J. dent of the National Surety, and 
Scofield Rowe charged that the Surety Thomas L. Bean, vice-president of the 
Association tried “to use the big stick” New York Indemnity, were on hand 
on him because of the company’s “merit early to welcome the visiting agents 
rating” for check alteration and forgery and by the time the session had fully j os at nie ae 2 a 
bonds. Mr. Rowe at the time said he got under way half a dozen more offi- vault in his city. “The banks will find mostly in investments. The N. Y. In- 


would not be bullied and so resigned. 

President Rowe has given the follow- 
ing statement to THE EASTERN UNDER- 
WRITER which explains his company’s 
stand in detail: 

“When the Metropolitan promulgated 
preferred rates for preferred contract 
risks, when it contended that the com- 
petent contractor was improperly sur- 
charged for the losses of his incompe- 
tent brother, and when it sought the re- 
formation of contract bonding practice 
in general it stood alone. 


“Merit Rating” Plan Successful 


“Isolation, however, was no novelty to 
it. In applying merit rating- to forgery 
coverage, whereby the user of check 
protecting devices obtained a lower rate, 
and in the issuance of blanket fidelity 
bonds, whereby the employer obtained 
full coverage against the dishonesty of 
any of his employees, it had already 
embarked on new and broader courses 
in which few if any of its competi- 
tors were willing to follow. But the 
Metropolitan went on, alone. 

“All now admit that credits should 
be given on torgery policies ior the 
use of protective devices, all now con- 
cede the necessity of a blanket fidelity 
bond, and while some are not yet con- 
vinced that our ‘merit rating’ plan is 
the best panacea for contract bonding 
evils, many believe that some immediate 
reform is imperative. 

Accordingly the Surety Association 
companies, acting unanimously, have re- 
quested the Metropolitan to withdraw 
its resignation from that association, to 
the end that the object sought by it and 
now generally desired may be accom- 
plished by concerted rather than divided 
and perhaps hostile efforts. 


Must Consider 
Bond Reforms 

“The Metropolitan has accepted this 
invitation, upon condition that the as- 
sociation at its next meeting shall ap- 
point a committee, of which the Metro- 
politan shall be one, thoroughly to con- 
sider the reforms necessary in contract 
honding practice and promptly to re- 
fort its findings and recommendations 
to the association tor action. 

“The Metropolitan believes that its 
‘merit rating’ plan as heretofore pro- 
mulgated best copes with the evils un- 
der discussion. It is, however, willing 
to consider other plans and other meth- 
ods which may be equally effective. It 
realizes that any meritorious plan ap- 
plied by all is apt to be of greater public 
benefit than, the Metropolitan plan 
when applied, as now, by the Metropoli- 


(Continued on page 31) 


Association Contract 


cers were lending their help to make 
the delegates at home. 

Safe deposit box insurance loomed up 
as the first topic for discussion and it 
was developed by P. E. Wiles, mana- 
ger of the National Surety in Newark, 
that this line presented unlimited possi- 
bilities for profit. He said that agents, 
especially in the smaller sections, should 
not be content with one application a 
week but should set their goal for an 
application a day. In his own case the 
hotter his competitors make the com- 
petition the happier he is. At this point 
Russell A. Algire, vice-president of the 
National Surety in charge of burglary 
lines, entered into the discussion and 
demonstrated with telling effect the re- 


sults to be gained in this line. He dis- 
played about a dozen burglary and 
robbery policies giving protection for 


more than thirty million dollars which 
had been sold by his agents within the 
past year. 
Banks Welcome Coverage 

In Mr. Algire’s opinion a bank, prop- 
erly approached, will welcome the op- 
portunity to take out safe deposit box 
insurance in the interests of their box 
holders. While he did not say that 
banks were responsible for deposit box 
losses, he cited three Supreme Court 
decisions on the question of responsi- 
bility which indicated that it gets down 
to a question of negligence. “You can't 
say to a bank that they will be liable 
for every loss that happens,” said Mr. 
Algire, “because the jury might think 
otherwise.” 

Algire Kept Busy With Questions 

The interest in this line of insurance 
became so great that Mr. Algire went 
into the subject in detail. He said: “The 
best foundation for the sale of this line 
is the increased business responsibility 
and the greater reputation a bank can 
gain by having it. What finer adver- 
tisement can there be for a bank to say 
to its clients, ‘We have taken out insur- 
ance on your safety deposit box, pro- 
tecting its contents without charge to 
you.’ Pe 

Mr. Algire then suggested the fol- 
lowing approach to use in gaining the 
attention of a good-sized bank: “You 
don’t know what you have in your de- 
posit boxes so why not take out insur- 
ance for about $500,000, a blanket pol- 
icy, which will give you about $50,000 
protection on each box. - If some of 
your clients feel that they desire more 
protection than this 10% liability af- 
fords they may feel perfectly at liberty 
to take it out personally with us.” 

Mr. Algire urged that each man pres- 
ent get a description of every bank 


it advantageous,” he said, “to get a 
rating on its vaults with the National 
Surety. Incidently you will get the 


expiration of the bank’s insurance and 
will then be in a position to make a 
business-like proposal.” When _ the 
question was raised that the bank usu- 
ally regards the de bigs re of its vaults 
and boxes as a secret, Mr. Algire sug- 
gested that the men treat the matter 
as a delicate subject with the positive 
assurance to the bank that it will be 
kept strictly confidential. 


St. John Pleased Over Low Loss Ratio 


When President E. A. St. John was 
introduced he was given quite an ova- 
tion. As Mr. St. John has been both 
an agent and general agent with the 
company, he is very much at home with 
his field representatives. One of his 
suggestions was: “It is utterly impos- 
sible for an agent to make headway 
in his community unless he learns how 
to talk its language.” Commenting on 
the business for the past year Mr. St. 
John said that the National Surety had 
had a very good year, not so much in 


an increase in volume but in an im- 
proved quality of this volume. “Our 
loss ratio,’ he said “was less in 1925 


and we were able to make a satisfactory 
report to our stockholders. When the 
figures of the first quarter of 1926 came 
to me the other day they indicated 
that the volume was the same as last 
year for the same period of time but 
the loss ratio was 32.3%. We have not 
had such a nice loss ratio since before 
the war. It has been as high as 40%.” 
Discussing the series of conferences 
on surety acquisition costs which have 
been going on for the past few weeks, 
Mr. St. John said: “Superintendent 
3eha told us at the initial meeting with 
him that acquisition costs in surety 
were too high. This must stop. A plan 
has been drawn up to remedy matters. 
The companies are going to do business 
hereafter on a much better basis.” 


N. Y. Indemnity Out For Surety Lines 


Mr. St. John ern gave a gracious 
introduction to M. Garner, president 
of the N. Y. Baan and general 


counsel of the National Surety. Mr. 
Garner dwelt in a business-like manner 
on general policy of his company say- 
ing that he wanted the agents to make 
a drive this year for surety and fidelity 
business. Zusiness is business for the 
sake of business,” he said, “both from 
the standpoint of the company and its 
agents. We're in business to see if we 
can’t make a little money. The National 
Surety has made no underwriting profit 
for a number of years. Its profits are 


demnity has never turned in an under- 
writing profit. From now on we must 


try to make some underwriting profit. 
We are starting in to see if we can’t 
develop a little surety business. This 


volume is growing for my figures show 
me that in April we received more than 
3,000 surety lines a day. My goal is to 
have them coming in at the rate of 
1,000,000 a day.” 


Responsibility of Contractor Discussed 

Before the delegates adjourned for 
iunch Vice-Presidents A. M. Clark and 
William Thompson conducted a dis- 
cussion on contract bonds. The irre- 
sponsible contract, in the opinion of 
those present, was one who took on 
more work than he could finance him- 
self. Mr. Clark said that when there 
is a normal loss the contractor can meet 
it out of his own money but beyond 
that he is swamped. He believes that 
the man who goes into the contracting 


business on new capital is not one- 
tenth as good a risk as the one who 
invests money that he has made in the 


business himself. It was quite emphati- 

cally brought out by Mr. Clark that 
the contractor must have money to meet 
ihe normat losses of the business. 

Mr. Thompson said that it was the 
agent who prepares his cases carefully 
and thoroughly who gets them accepted. 
He considers the following as essential 
to know about a contractor before his 
business is accepted: Find out what he 
has in the bank; see how much he owes. 
Mr. Thompson said: “We look mostly 
to the net quick assets of the contrac- 
tor.” 

Charles Hellinger, vice-president of 
the National List, Inc., spoke briefly to 
the agents on the scope of his company. 
A national list of guaranteed attorneys 
is pubished by this company which is 
available without cost to lawyers, bank- 
ers, manufacturers, etc. Mr. Hellinger 
suggested that the agents make use of 


this service to the fullest extent as it 
was a valuable source of business for 
them. 


Compensation liability and other sub- 
jects were discussed at a New York 
Indemnity meeting in the afternoon. 


TO DRAW UP CONSTITUTION 
The next luncheon meeting of the 
new accident and health association 
formed recently in New York City will 
be given next week. At this time a 
formal name for the association will be 
adopted and constitution and by-laws 
dravn up. A method will also be de- 
vised whereby members can_ receive 
useful information pertaining to the 
business. 
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H. C. Mitchell Joins 


Georgia Casualty 


AS EASTERN GENERAL AGENT 


Is Personal Reprecestative of President 
W. E. Small; Has 25 Years’ Experi- 
ience in Casualty Field 


Harry C, 
writer of 


under 


joined the 


Mitchell, a casualty 
ability, 
Georgia Casualty last 


known 
week as Eastern 
general agent and personal representa 
tive of W. E. Small, president of the 
comipany. Mr. Mitchell will 
isdiction over the states of 
vania, New Jersey and 
will make his headquarters in) Newark. 
R. A. Kennedy, as assistant manager 
of the Newark office, will continue in 
that capacity. 

Mr. Mitchell started his casualty 
career as payroll auditor of the Mary- 
land Casualty in 1900. His ability was 
soon rewarded by the promotion to resi 
dent manager of that company in but 
falo. He was later connected with the 
New York office of the Attna Life and 
affiliated companies, and in 1912 became 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Commercial Casualty. 

Desiring to get a taste of agency 
work, Mr. Mitchell started an agency of 
his own in Brooklyn, representing the 
General Accident. He continued in this 
business with until December, 
1924, when he succumbed to the lure of 
Coral Cables, Florida. He returns from 
the South to take up his new work 


have jur 


Pennsyl 
Delaware and 


success 


A YOUNGSTER’S RECORD 


W. J. Gimber, Age 22, Making Good 
With National Surety in Newark; 
Features Safe Deposit Box Line 


An unusual production in burglary 
and robbery lines has been made by 
Wilson J. Gimber, an agent for the Na 
tional Surety in Newark. Starting with 
the company as an office boy a_ few 
years ago, Mr. Gimber has done so well 
that his exploits were complimented at 
the regional convention of the National 
Surety and New York Indemnity last 
week. 

Mr. Gimber features safe deposit box 
insurance and has built up quite a busi 
ness in local banking circles. Last year 
he produced $80,000 in premiums and it 
is expected that he will reach the $100, 
OO mark this year. Mr. Gimber is 22 
years old. 


AN HONOR FOR J. A. LYNCH 


First Travelers Agent in Newark Ter- 
ritory to Qualify for Casualty Club; 
Dudley’s Challenge Accepted 
John A. Lynch, representing the 
Travelers in Paterson, was given a din 
ner recently in honor of his being the 
first agent of the company to qualify 
for membership in the casualty pro 
ducers clubs in the Newark agency jur 
isdiction. E. E. Dudley, who also rep 
resents the Travelers in Paterson, added 


spice to the dinner by challenging those 
present that he would pay for more 
automobile business during 1926 than 
any other three producers. The chal 


lenge was promptly accepted and_ the 
losers will have to provide the best din- 
ner available in Newark. 


MADE AUTOMOBILE MANAGER 


Henry E. Knobloch is the new auto 
mobile manager of the metropolitan de- 
partment of the Standard Accident in 
New York, succeeding F. F. Braum who 
resigned last week to join the Metro 
politan Casualty. Mr. Knobloch’s career 
covers a period of fourteen years, all of 
which were spent with the Maryland 
Casualty. He has a wide acquaintance 
among N. Y. City brokers. 


A. LUNSFORD DIES 
Abner Lunsford, brother of Charles 
I. Lunsford and Kirk Lunsford of 
Charles Lunsford and Sons local agency 
of Roanoke, Va., died unexpectedly a 
few days ago in Cincinnati. 
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TO REDUCE AUTO ACCIDENTS Two Okt oe 
Eye Sight Conservation Council Sug- on Question of Injury 

gests Eye Test to Determine 

Autoists’ Fitness for License os 

It is estimated that a large percentage LINCOLN H. & A. MADE LiABLE 
of the automobile accidents in this coun- eee 
try are caused by defective vision. In Supreme Court Rules That Injury Is 
an effort to reduce the loss of life and Accidental When Done Without 


limb attributed to this condition, the Conniwance of Persons 

Eye Sight Conservation Council of ee 

America is of the opinion that some A recent opinion was released by the 
sort of test should be given to appli- . : 

cants for automobile drivers’ licenses, 0!ahoma Supreme Court holding that 


This might even be so simple a matter 
as the reading of automobile licenses or 
street signs at the time the trial for 
driving ability is given. Those persons 
falling below a certain standard should 07. 
be refused a permit until their eyesight | injured. 


an injury is accidental, 
flicted intentionally by 
when it is done 


even though in- 
another person, 
without the connivance 
knowledge of the 


yrevious yerson 
] 


has been brought up to the standard, or, There were two cases involved, one 

if that proves impossible, the permit of the Lincoln Health & Accident Com- 
should be permanently refused. ° “ > 

Z ; pany of Oklahoma City versus Buck- 

CELEBRATES 39th YEAR ner; and that of the Lincoln Health 

& Accident versus Johnigan. Both de- 


F. V. Smyth Started With U. S. Plate 
Glass As Bookkeeper; Has Been 
President Since 1901 


both 
3uck- 


men, and 
circumstance. 


fendants were colored 


cases similar in 


* V. Smyth, president of the U. S ner was shot as the result of an argu- 
Plate Glass Insurance Co., the oldest ment with another negro over the al- 
plate glass carrier in the country, cele- leged former’s attentions to the latter's 


bratec 2 EE - ae 4 : . > oe 
ited his thirty-ninth year in this com wie, 


pany last week. Mr. Smyth began as . 
a bookkeeper in 1887, and waned his Johnigan went to work at writing 
way up to chief executive in less than @ town that permits no negro inhabi- 
fifteen years. In 1892 he was elected  tawts. He received several warnings to 
to secretary-treasurer and in 1901 he jeaye but ignored them all. He was 
was made president. During the past — finally kilied in a hotel by a bunch of 
ten years the losses and expenses have several men, some of whom are now 
been moderate and the company has serving terms in the penitentiary for 
showed an underwriting profit. his murder. Both murdered men car- 
ried life policies in the Lincoln Health 
WINS RIGHT TO APPEAL & Accident to the amount of $1,000 
The Court of Appeals has recently each. The insurance company did not 
viven the National Surety leave to ap- attempt to deny that both deaths were 
peal in the case of Sherri vs. National due to accidents, but denied liability 
Surety, which was decided against this based upon the fourth clause in its 

company by the Supreme Court some _ policy. 
time ago in the court of Justice Pros The court ruled that the insurance 


liable for the amount of 
policy in both cases, declaring that 
clause in question was ambiguous. 


kauer. Judge Proskauer’s decision was company is 
unanimously affrmed by the Appellate — the 
Division without opinion. the 








When Ali Baba of the Arabian Nights cried “Open 
Sesame” to the rock that guarded the robbers’ cave, 
it flew open to reveal priceless treasures of gold and 
And Ali Baba came across 
those words by chance—one night safely hidden in 
the branches of a tree he overheard several of the forty 
thieves say the same thing to open the door. 


silver and precious jewels. 





Ali Baba opened the door te his opportunity. A 
letter to our Agency Department may do the same 
for you. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Detroit, Michigan 























Public Liability Has 
Been Carried At Loss 


ACKER WRITES TO N. Y. “TIMES” 





That Paper Mixed Up Its Comment By 
Discussing Workmen’s Compensation 
Instead of Liability 


Milton Acker, manager of the liability 
and compensation department of the 
National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters, writes to the New York 
“Times” in response to a recent editorial 
in that paper in which it sought to com- 
ment on recent revised public liability 
rates. The “Times” got mixed up and 
though that it had been compensation 
rates which had been changed. 

“The revised rates do not apply to 
workmen's compensation,’ says Mr. 
Acker, “but rather to what is known 
as manufacturers’ and contractors’ pub- 
lic liability insurance. This form of 
insurance indemnifies the policy-holder 
against loss by reason of the liability 
which is imposed upon him by law 
for damages on account of bodily in- 
juries, including death, accidentally sus- 
tained by any person or persons ex- 
cepting those employed by the assured. 
Such injuries to members of the public 
must be sustained by reason of the 
business operations conducted by the 
policy-holder. 

The average increase in rates of 10 
per cent. for the entire country re- 
sulted from the tendency of loss costs 
(incurred losses of insurance carriers 
per $100 of payroll exposure) to in- 
crease steadily during the past six or 
seven years and from a_ similar ten- 
dency for the claim frequency or the 
number of claims per unit of payroll 
to increase year by year. Public lia- 
bility insurance in Greater New York 
has been carried at a loss for many 
years on the basis of the old rates. 
This loss is due not alone to the very 
definite tendency for loss and fre- 
quency of claims to increase in this 
city, but also to the fact that the rates 
for manufacturers’ and contractors’ 
public liability insurance in the past 
have been uniform for all sections of 
the country. The new rates recognize 
the fact that loss conditions vary con- 
siderably from a geographical stand- 
point and produce therefore a more 
equitable distribution of premium 
charges in different parts of the coun- 
try. In Greater New York and Mis- 
souri the average increase in rates of 
84 per cent. is due primarily to the 
greater frequency and severity of ac- 
cidents in these territories as com- 
pared with the remainder of the 
country. 

“The total expense 
the new rates is only 1 per cent. higher 
than the loading in the old rates, so 
that the proportion of the increase in 
the new rates due to inc rease d expenses 
is an insignificant amount.’ 


” 


loading used in 





RELIEVES AGENT’S WORRY 


“The Attack on Sevcty Companies Will 
Die a Natural Death,” St. John Tells 
Anxious Produéer 
It didn’t take President E. A. St. John 
of the National Surety long to relieve 
an anxious agent at his regional con- 
vention last week in his fears over tiie 
N. Y. State Architect’s recent investi- 
gation of surety companies and_ their 
rates on public contracts. He said: “I 
think you can go home tonight and not 
worry about it. If it hasn’t died a nat- 
ural death already I think it will soon. 

Sullivan Jones, the state architect, re- 
cently submitted his report to Governor 
Smith and since then, as Mr. St. John 
predicted, the matter has seemed to 
drop out of the newspapers entirely. 





ELECTED PRESIDENT 
Emil F. Halkey, of the Gaedke-Miller 
Agency, Milwaukee, was elected presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee Surety Under- 
writers Association at its annual meet- 
ing. 
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Surety Companies and 
Contract Failures 


NO RELATION BETWEEN TWO 
Lax Underwriting ‘Not to Blame for 
Troubles of Contractors; Towner 
Discusses Rates, Too 


R. H. Towner of the Towner Rating 
Bureau discussed contract bond under- 
writing in his usual blunt manner in 
a ‘talk before the Surety Underwriters’ 
Association of Massachusetts at Boston 
a few days ago. He denied that lax un- 
derwriting by surety companies results 
in bonding weak and inexperienced con- 
tractors and that the losses incurred on 
the bonds of such contractors have had 
the effect of increasing premiums rates 
oft the bonds of the big contractors. 
He said in part: 

“There has, in fact, been no increase 
in premium rates for Contract Bonds 
sitice 1917—nine years ago. And it is 
not the fact that losses on Contract 
Bonds are due principally to the defauits 
of weak and inexperienced contractors. 
On the contrary, they are due chiefly 
to the failure of big and experienced 
contractors on subway construction, on 
the Barge Canal and the Catskill Aque- 


duct, on the Shoshone Dam, the Gal- 
veston Causeway, the Bear Mountain 
Bridge and other huge projects which 


have caused surety companies not only 
the largest losses in each particular 
case, but the largest aggregate of losses. 
sig contractors with years of experi- 


ence in the contracting business and 
with a huge plant, bidding on projects 
costing many millions of dollars and 


having perpetually on hand $10,000,000 
or $15,000,000 of contract work—all ef 
it guaranteed by surety bonds find that 
in spite of all their experience and all 
their knowledge of the contract business 
their bids were too low. The work 
simply cannot be completed for the price 
at which it was awarded to them. This 
is particularly true of big contractors 
atid of big contracts. Each of these 
great projects takes several years to 
complete and I have already pointed out 
that in a period of rising costs such as 
the last ten years, a contractor’s esti- 
mate which may have been accurate 
when his bid was put in may easily prove 
to be thirty or forty per cent too low 
three or four years later when the wor 
is still uncompleted. Then the contrac- 
tor fails leaving an uncompleted con- 
trdet, unpaid sub-contractors and a 
large amount of unpaid debts. His 
surety must pay his debts, must pay his 
sttbh-contractors and must complete the 
project for the estimates which the con- 
tractor bid several years before. That 
is what causes the huge losses on Con- 
tract Bonds. It is not the ‘inexperi- 
eneed’ contractors. They usually begin 
ina small way with small contracts com- 
pleted in a comparatively short time and, 
there fore, without facing the hazard of 
rising costs as long-time contracts do. 

“They usually have their capital liquid 
and not tied up in other contract work 
and their equipment well chosen and 
adapted to carry out the contract for 
which they bid. Contractors are often 
more successful at the beginning of their 
contracting career than they are later 
on. * * * Aa * * 

“IT have already said that premium 
rates for Contract Bonds have not been 
itpmease d since 1917. At the beginning 

that year the pre mium was one per 
cat of the contract price for a contract 
term of twenty- four months or less. In 


1917 the United States entered the 
World War. The Government promptly 
began construction work on an enor- 


mous and Posey ete scale for Can- 
tofiments, Arsenals, Naval Depots, Avia- 
tioh Camps, etc. All these contracts 
wére let on a ‘cost plus’ basis. The 
coatractors had free access to all the 
billions raised by the Government for 
the war and could pay any price for 
labbr and material. They were simply 
disbursing officers for the Government 
and the Government itself actually paid 
these huge prices. Moreover, as a ne- 
céssity of war it gave to these Govern- 
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year and completes his contract in the 
following year so that he does not run 
over a period of twenty-four months, 
should meet conditions of sufficient 
stability in prices and wages so that his 
estimates are not greatly falsified by 
changes that he could not foresee. If 
he loses money on the contract it is safe 


ment contractors a preference in ob- 
taining supplies and in transportation. 
Every contractor in the country who 
had any unfinished work on hand at a 
fixed price found himself immediately 
having to bid for labor and material 
against the Government contractors. Nat- 
urally and necessarily, there were an en- 


ormous number of failures and defaults. to say that the fault was with the orig- 
The contractor for a fixed price could inal estimates and not with a change 
not recoup himself for the additional of conditions since. Therefore, the pre- 
cost of construction work forced upon ™ium rate for any contract completed 
him by war conditions. The surety Within tweaty-four months is uniform. 


company on his bond was as helpless as An additional hazard is encountered 
he was. When he defaulted it was Where contracts run beyond that time 
bound to take up the work and com- and, accordingly, additional annual pre- 
plete it for the price he had originally "UUumMS are charged. 
bid under pre-war conditions; and it “Taking ordinary, 


moderate-size con- 


had a premium of one per cent for this tracts as a basis the sureties’ premium 
guaranteed. on the average runs about ten per cent 
of the difference between the estimates 
Another False Charge of the lowest bidder, to whom the con- 
“It did not need any mysterious fore- tract is awarded, and the next lowest 
sight or unusual wisdom to foresee the — bidder. If you take the six road con- 
result of the conditions that I have tracts whose bids I have already given, 
just described. It was apparent that you find the difference between the 
for many years to come there would be lowest bidder and the next lowest on 
heavy losses on Contract Bonds. But all six of these contracts amounts to 
the entire increase in the premium in $164,459. The sureties premium on the 
1917, was fifty per cent, i. e., the former same contracts is $18,265.64. 


premium of one per cent for twenty- 
four months or less was increased to 
one and one-half per cent. That was 
the only change in 1917, and there has 
been no other change since. The charge 
that premium rates have been progres- 
sively increased to prohibitive figures as 
the result of lax underwriting and bond- 
ing of ‘inexperienced’ contractors by 


Big Contracts 

“On big contracts, however, including 
great projects of subway construction, 
dams, tunnels, ete., the difference be- 
tween contracts’ estimates is even larger. 
By letting contracts to the lowest bid 
der the State or City saves even more. 
The City of New York, by adopting and 


lad : adhering fait! he policy of let- 

surety companies is wholly and unquali- idhering fait hfully pode ee 
Gediv false ting its subway contracts to the lowest 
On opeanl experience and under ex bidder who can furnish a surety bond 
«gs tte : F &*” guaranteet : ti f the work, 
isting conditions the present premium %" nranteerng ree ine ye ee : : all 
rate of one and one-half per cent of has actually obtained for the expendi- 


ture of the same amount of money some 
miles of completed subway work which 
it would not now have if it had adopted 
a different policy. Surety companies 
find their premiums on large contracts 


the contract price for any period up to 
twenty-four months is undoubtedly cor- 
rect. The contract price measures the 
exposure and, hence, is the correct basis 


= an ae pe uaa bale for yes running on an average much less than 
first twenty-four seetiie * ‘time’ ia not ‘£0 Dee cent of the difference between 
< ba: 4 Sat I} cement. it the estimates of the lowest bidder and 
mi Kan ashore rr ak ihe poh the ype the next lowest bidder. On the six large 
bo prc Re he in Y single yt contracts whose bids are given here oa 
s > r ae » State * 6 - 

Saat pe difference between the lowest bidder 
would nearly double in six months. The er the next lowest bidder is in the 
contractors who bid in March of one aggregate panes $4 (00.000 Bat the 

1 . ae Ya + ¢ i a « s 4 ’ ,’ . . 

year would find other contractors bid surety’s premium for guaranteeing the 


ding for similar road work in Septem- 
ber of the same year allowing fifty per 
cent or seventy-five per cent more for 
labor in their estimates than was allowed 
by the earlier bidders. On eer ei ; sss a tai - 
bidding yee conditions are undoubtedly 

a considerable factor of the risk in con- HIGHWAY LAW AMENDMENT 
tract bonding and, as a matter of fact, The Assembly has recommitted the 
there were a great many road contracts Meegan bill amending the highway law, 
defaulted in that year in that State. by providing that failure of party in- 
But these conditions are unusual and  jured in motor vehicle accident or by 
even an annual premium ‘would not cor- motor vehicle to give notice to surety 
rect them. Normally and as a general within six months from date of acci 
rule, we may affirm that the contractor dent shall release the surety from lia 
who makes his estimates in the current _ bility. 


lowest bidder on each of them would 
be a little over $280,000—about seven per 
cent of the amount saved by the State 
or city.” 





W. E. Small, President E. P. Amerine, Vice President 
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Maryland Casualty 
Fills Boston Vacancy 


H. K. METCALF AND /H. J. FAGAN 


Take Place of Thompson Sampson; 
Resigned; Both Come Well Recom- 
mended as Casualty Executives 





Henry K. Metcalf and Harry J. Fagan 
have been appointed by President F. 
Highlands Burns of the Maryland Cas- 
ualty as resident managers of the Bos- 
ton office of the company, succeeding 
Thompson Sampson who resigned re- 
cently to become vice-president of the 
Century Indemnity. 

Mr. Metcalf is a graduate of Brown 
University. He has been connected 
with the Travelers for some years, the 
last twelve years with their Boston of- 
fice. He was assistant manager in the 
casualty division of the Travelers. 

Mr. Fagan was an insurance broker in 
Boston and was later connected with 
Hinkley and Wood. In 1916 he went 
with Simpson, Campbell and Company 
and became manager of their bonding 
department. When the branch office of 
the Maryland Casualty was opened in 
Boston in 1921 he was made manager 
of its bonding department. 


LLOYD'S DECISION UPHELD 


The United States Supreme Court 
last week refused a writ of certiorari to 
Lloyd’s of London, thereby in effect af- 


firming the judgment of the United 
States Cirevit Court of Appeals, which 
held that Lloyd’s could be sued in the 


United States courts. This decision 
means that Miss Edith Bobe has won 
her claim to sue Lloyd’s here for re- 
covery under a jewelry theft claim. A 


American 
but whether 


judgment against Lloyd’s in 
courts now seems possible, 
collections can be made remains unde- 
termined as Lloyd’s underwriters have 
no funds on deposit in this state. 


FEDERAL SURETY DEAL 

A deal executed this week by Carl- 
ton, Koeppe & Co., Chicago investment 
bankers, gives the Federal Surety $800,- 
000 new capital to greatly expand its 
bnsiness. The Chicago bankers have 
purchased a large block of the capital 
stock of this company. This move will 
not mean any change in the board of 
directors or officers of the Federal 
Surety. 


ADMITTED | TO MARYLAND 

A number of companies have entered 
Maryland. The Central West Casualty 
of Detroit, Mich., organized in April, 
1922, is one of them. The Richmond 
of New York is another. Within the 
past three months the Millers Mutual 
Fire Insurance Association of Alton, 
Ill., and the Woodmen of Union, a fra- 
ternal organization, have also been 
granted licenses 


Back in Surety Ass’n. 
(Continued from page 29) 


tan alone. It will, therefore, iend its 
whole-hearted cooperation to any really 


constructive reform irrespective of au- 
thorship, which will command the sup- 
port of the companies and meet de- 


mands of the public. 


Has Discontinued Its “Merit Rating” 
For Contract Bonds 
“Pending the deliberations of such 
committee and the action to be taken 
on its report, the Metropolitan believes 
that fairness requires the discontinuance 
of its ‘merit rating’ plan for contract 
bonds as of April 15, 1926. No new 
contract merit ratings will therefore be 
n.ade unless the said committee and the 
association adopt that principle, or un- 
less and until the Metropolitan con- 
cludes that a real and general reforma- 
tion, conceived in good faith and en- 
dorse by all or substantially all the com- 
panies, is hopeless. There is good rea- 
son to believe, however, that such an 
accord, satisfactory to all, will be 

speedily and happily consummated.” 
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Final Plan on Surety 
Costs in Beha’s Hands 


DETAILS EXPECTED NEXT WEEK 
Provides for 15% to Brokers; 5% More 
to Regional Agents; General Agents 
to Get 25 and 30% 

There will be one more meeting in 
New York City next Tuesday on the 
surety acquisition costs and then it will 
all be over. The plan has already been 
submitted to Superintendent of Insur- 
ance Beha for his approval and it is un- 
derstood that he will release full details 
of it next week. 

The plan will clearly define the com- 
mission rates to be allowed brokers, reg- 
ional agents and general agents and the 
limit of expense to be allowed branch of- 
fices. Those close to the situation say 
that it strictly limits brokers to 15 per 
cent. with regional agents allowed 5 
per cent. more and general agents at 25 
and 30 per cent., according to conditions. 
In other words, the plan provides for 
Class A and Class B brokers with two 
yrades of commission based on the facil- 
ities of the broker’s office. 

While some critical comment has been 
heard relative to dividing brokers into 
two classes the general feeling is that the 
Surety Association and the company ex- 
ecutives have done a good piece of work. 
It is expected that Tuesday’s meeting 
will iron out trivial difficulties to the sat- 
isfaction of the entire country. The 
provisions of the agreement have been 
drawn up as to agency appointments so 
as to prevent any subterfuge whereby the 
grading of the producer can be misinter- 
preted and the cammission cost thereby 
increased. Any number of plans have 
been submitted and the final arrangement 
which Mr. Beha will approve is believed 
to combine the best features of all. 


It is well to be contented, but some 


people are too easily contented. 


CASUALTY RESULTS IN MARCH 


Maryland Casualty, for Example, Has 
Increased Its Business 15% Over 
March, 1925 

How is casualty production 

up for 1926? 

gauged = by 


measuring 
Some light on it can be 
the 


agents of 


statement 
Maryland 


following 
given to the 
Casualty : 

“The total writings for the month of 
March showed an increase of 15% over 
the 1925. It the 
lervest Mare’ of any our 
organization. Although this increase is 
zood, we fell $129,000, or 5% of writing 
$3,000,005 for the month, or an average 


of $18 for each of our 7,000 agents. 
This means each agent fell $71 short 
for the first quarter. 

“Your records for the first quarter of 
this year show more business written 
than the first quarter of any year since 
our organization. They also show an 
increase of 14% compared with the 
same period of last year and 91Y%% 
more than the first quarter of 1925 com- 
pared with the same period of 1924. 
This is decidedly much better than last 
year and a good omen 

“The increase for April is $726,000 or 
$104 for each of the 7,000 agents, which 
is $19 less for each agent than last 
month. This figure ineludes the deficit 
made during the first quarter. Although 
April of ‘ast year was the largest 
month pricr to January of this year, 
we feel confident that you will maintain 
ithe same vate or better merease than 
you made during the first quarter and 


same month of was 


year since 


make April 1926 the largest of any 
month.” 
JOINS U. S. CASUALTY 
Krank Gabbey has joined the U. S. 


Casualty and has been assigned to its 
metropolitan department. He was for- 
merly with the Independence Indemnity 
as special agent in Westchester County. 


OPENS BRANCH IN BROOKLYN 
Globe Indemnity Has Better Facilities 
There to Serve Brokers; E. M. 
Fitzgerald Supervises Casualty 
The Globe Indemnity opened a branch 
office this week in Brooklyn at 26 Court 
Street. E. M. Fitzgerald, as superin- 
tendent in charge, will supervise the 
casualty end of the office. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald has been with the company for 

the past seven years. 

The fidelity and surety departments 
of the branch will be cared for by King 
& Powell, general agents, who have 
represented the company in this capac- 
ity for the past four years. 

The installation of this branch office 
in no way affects the close and cordial 
relationship which exists between the 
Globe Indemnity and Benedict & Bene- 
dict, 215 Montague Street, who will 
continue as borough agents. 


D. B. LIGHTNER PROMOTED 





Succeeds T. J. Ketcham as Assistant 
Manager of Liability and Compensation 
in Continental Casualty 

D. B. Lightner is the new assistant 
superintendent of liability and compensa- 
tion in the Continental Casualty, taking 
over the duties formerly performed by T. 
J. Ketcham. Mr. Ketcham was recently 
promoted to the position of resident vice- 
president of the company at New York 
City. 

Mr. Lightner has been connected with 
the liability claim department for the 
past two years and had extensive un- 
derwriting experience previous to that. 


LUNCHEON FOR E. J. DONEGAN 

Edmund J. Donegan, who resigned as 
general counsel of the New York office 
of the United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty last week, was given a_ farewell 
luncheon by the Old Guard in this of- 


fice. As reported in last week’s issue 
of THe Eastern UNpbrrwriter, Mr. 
Donegan joins the Metropolitan Cas- 


ualty, effective May 1, as general coun- 
sel. 


P. G. Volume in 1925 
Totaled $16,667,000 


N. Y. CASUALTY LED THE FIELD 





Showed $200,000 Increase Over 1924 
Which Was Satisfactory in View of 
Rate Reductions in 1925 
Sixty-one companies, writing plate 
glass insurance, reported $16,667,000 in 
premiums, an actual increase in volume 
of more than $200,000 over 1924. Ih 
view of the fact that plate glass rates 
were reduced during 1925, this is con- 


sidered a good year. Since 1917 the 
total premium volume of companies 
writing this line has increased from 


$5,696,000 to more than $17,000,000. This 
has been brought about almost entirely 
by a careful stabulation of rates and 
regulations. The total earned premium 
loss ratio on the sixty-one companies 
averages about 33% which is 4% lower 
than last year. 

According to figures submitted to the 
Moore Rating Service, the New York 
Casualty led in plate glass volume last 
year in the United States. During the 
year nine more companies subscribed to 
the Moore Service, the two most recent 
being the Saint Paul Mercury Indem- 
nity and the Manutacturers Liability. 
The following gives the premium vol- 
ume and loss ratio of the ten leading 
companies : 


Net Premiums Loss Ratio 


Written 

New York Casualty ..$1,344,839 31.4% 
Metropolitan Casualty . 1,150,622 31.2 
Lloyds Plate Glass 1,060,902 29.8 
Fidelity & Casualty 914,516 30.2 
os, ee ee eee ee 999,858 28.2 
U. S. Fidelity & 

SWUMINUN ss coresasvacces 857,234 33.4 
Maryland Casualty 718,140 32.4 
N. J. Fidelity & 

Peete GIGOR: cp nsescsins 705,634 33.8 
Giche Indemnity ....... 612,919 30.2 
Hartford Accident ...... 594,908 31.5 


It was not not possible to ascertain 
the amount of business produced on 
the 50-50 plan in 1925. The companies 
writing business on the plan, however, 
did not do more than $500,000 of plate 
glass business for the year. 
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Contractors’ Contingent Liability, Con- 


Electrical Machinery Breakage, Eleva- 
ili t Property 
Damage, Employers’ Liability, Engine 


and Game, 
Group Accident and Sickness. 


FY Health, Hold-Up. 

= Landlords’ Liability, Larceny. 

= Manufacturers’ Liability, Marine Lia- 
Dy bility. 


Teams Liability, Teams Property Dam- 
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P. Beresford, U. S. Mgr., Phoenix Assurance Co., Ltd., of London 
D. R. Forgan, Vice Chairman, National Bank of Republic - 
Fred L. Gray, of Fred L. Gray Co., Gen. Agents - - 
W. C. Potter, President, Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
Geo. D. Webb, of Conkling, Price & Webb, Gen. Agents - - 






Like a Town Crier 


In these days of brisk competition an agent cannot render inferior or 
indifferent service and long survive. 


If he does he might just as well advertise it, because insurance is a busi- 
ness in which the public can’t be fooled for long. 


When an assured has been shabbily treated, insurancewise, he emulates 
an old time “town crier”’—he tells everybody with whom he comes in 


That’s why representing the “London” means agency building. A 
“London” assured simply can’t be shabbily treated. 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 


COMPANY, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 


UNITED STATES BOARD 
F. W. LAWSON—Chairman 


DENEVE EN SANE ASAE SAD EN ADEN APONOAPON EAB 


United States Manager 
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Education of Agents and Public . 


By Joseph R. Wilson, 


‘Manager, Development Division, Maryland Casualty Company 


A large ver cent of agents know little 
more about the lines they sell than the 
pupil knew about ratio and proportion. 
“What is ratio?” asked the professor. 
Pupii—“Ratio is proportion.” Profes- 
sor—What is proportion?”  Pupil— 
“Proportion is ratio.” Professor—“But 
what are ratio and _ proportion?” 
Pupil—“I can only answer one question 
at a time.” 

Many business and professional men 
are not sufficiently familiar with surety- 
ship to know the difference between a 
surety or fidelity bond and an_ invest- 
ment bond. They have never heard of 
many existing forms of casualty and 
liability insurance. 

The education of agents by the com- 
panies and of the public by the com- 
panies and the agents in co-operation 
should be our objective. 


Practical Aid 


The vice-president of one of the larg- 

est fire insurance companies said to me 
that their chief problem is to make 
their agents work. We can_ never 
secure 100% efficiency, of course, but 
we can and should take an advanced 
step in that direction. We will never 
make any agent work unless we teach 
him what he has to work with and how 
to so apply his knowledge as to make 
his efforts personally profitable. Give 
wn agent complete instruction concern- 
ing every phase of his task, then help 
him along the way, and we wili probably 
produce a profitable producer. 

At the same time the public should 
be made acquainted with the various 
forms of protection the agent sells, the 
necessity for those classes of coverage 
which are applicable to their own indi- 
vidual interests, and how the essential 
safeguards may be procured. By so 
doing we will convert thousands of un- 
insured prospects into profitable clients. 

To the education of the agent and of 
the public, should be added the stimu- 
lation of the agent to the highest pos- 
sible point of activity, and practical aid 
in Carrying on. 

On my frequent trips over the field 
and when | meet agents elsewhere, I 
discuss with them their business devel- 
opment problems. We exchange views 
as to the most effective ways and means 
for business building. It has been a 
part of my work to acquaint myself 
fully with conditions in the field. This 
[ have done from the standpoint of the 
Home Office, of the agents and of the 
public. My conclusion is that education, 
stimulation and assistance is a sure solu 
tion of the surety and casualty business 
production problem. 

The question of educating agents and 
the public is of such wide scope and is 
capable of consideration from so many 
angles, that I may find my mind leading 


me far beyond the limits of one brief 
article. I must confine myself, there- 
fore, to a consideration of some of the 


leading features of our educational pro- 
gram. | can do no more than outline 
definite objectives letting those who 
may be interested decide for themselves 
how best the desired ends may be 
reached. 


Ignorance Begets Failure 

An ignorant agent never succeeds. 
The agent who profits is the one who 
is intimately familiar with all his lines, 
and is alive to the needs of his pros- 
pects. Insurance is protective service. 
It is necessary for safeguarding the 
cash capital, the credit and the other 
interests of the public, personal, finan- 
cial, commercial and professional. The 
importance of insurance calls for expert 
knowledge on the part of those who sell 
it and ability to so apply that knowledge 
as to provide what the public has a right 
to demand—real service. 


How far should an agent go in pre- 
paring himself for a profitable career? 

The market for bonds and policies is 
e\ual per thousand of population in 
e %Yry community irrespective of the size 
ot the town in which the agent works. 
This is true because every citizen of 
standing in every community is a pros- 
pect for one or more lines the surety or 
casualty agent sells. 


Functions of the Agent 


Surety and fidelity bonds and several 
forms of casualty insurance policies are 
not so universally used as are fire insur- 
ance policies because the necessity for 
the protection provided is not under- 
stood by all citizens. The public has 
never been fully educated to the fact 
that their interests cannot be effectively 
safeguarded without the forms of cover- 
age provided by the surety and casualty 
companies. It follows that the bonding 
and casualty agent must be an educator. 
He must be able to prove to his public 
what that public needs and why. 

The agent must, too, 
diagnostician. It is his function to 
diagnose or judge of the surety and 
casualty needs of his public. This he 
can do if he is himself familiar with the 
lines he sells and knows which bonds 
and policies apply to each class of 
prospects. 


be an insurance 


Then the agent must be an insurance 
prescriptionist. He must be prepared 
to prescribe the bonds and policies each 
prospect should have for his own pro- 


tection against all losses which may 
occur in connection with the class of 
business in which the’ prospect is 


engaged. 


Known far 
and wide 


claims 





ZURICH 


General Accident & Liability 
Insurance Company, Ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE, Chicago EASTERN DEPT., New York 





Ii an agent is qualified to educate, 
diagnose the needs of and prescribe the 
necessary forms of protection for his 
prospects, he will be equipped to fulfill 
the functions of a surety and casualty 
salesman. He will be prepared to hold 
the responsible position of an insurance 
counsellor or advisor. Any agent can 
take orders. An office boy can do this. 
The importance of insurance as a pro- 
fession makes it necessary for the agent 
to be so equipped that his clients will 
go to him for advice on all. their bond- 
ing and casualty insurance questions. 
He should occupy the same position as 
to suretyship and casualty insurance 
and all questions relating thereto, that 
the lawyer occupies on legal issues and 
the physician on matters of heaith. 
Unless he is prepared to occupy such a 
position of responsibility, he is not able 
to function properly. 


Essential Equipment 


What must the agent do to equip 
himself for his task as an insurance 
educator, diagnostician, prescriptionist, 


salesman and insurance counsellor? 

A good personal appearance, the guit 
of gab and a rate book do not consti- 
tute adequate equipment for the agent 
any more than a kit of instruments fits 
a man for surgery or a law library 
equips a man to give legal advice. 


Preparedness for the surety and 
casualty agent must include: 
Intimate acquaintance with every 


feature of the bonds and policies he has 
to sell—what they are; their uses; the 
exact coverage of each, the character 
of protection provided. 

Familiarity with the conditions under 
which each bond and policy is issued o 
underwritten 

The qualifications of 
each form of coverage. 

For what classes of prospects each 
form of bond and policy is intended. 

The reasons why each prospect should 
have given classes of protection. 

What lines each prospect requires for 


applicants for 
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complete protection—what bonds and 
policies are necessary in order that all 


the interests of every prospect may be 
properly safeguarded. 

Who are desirable prospects for each 
line—who would be “safe risks.” 

How to so present the ‘selling quali- 
ties of each bond and policy as to con- 
vince prospects of their needs. 

Intimate knowledge of rate manuals 


so that premiums may be quoted 
promptly and accurately. 

What application, bond and_ policy 
forms to use in each case. 

Every man and woman must know 
his work from the foundation up to 
succeed. Thorough preparedness is 
essential. 


Wide Lack of Information 


Many men of affairs have little more 
than a hazy conception of the functions 
of a surety company. 

Corporate surety and fidelity bonds 
are not used by every business and pro- 
fessional man, because the public has 
not been made to realize the necessity 
for the protection provided, and it has 
not been fully demonstrated that this 
necessity exists no matter how large or 
how limited the business interests in- 
volved may be. These men must be 
shown. 

This situation emphasizes the neces- 
sity for the education of the public by 
the surety companies and their agents. 
While the public is more and more 
understanding the necessity for corpor- 
ate suretyship, much educational work 
remains to be done. As the need for 
the protection provided by the bonding 
companies is demonstrated, the demand 
for the safeguards written increases. It 
is the job of the companies and _ their 
field forces to spread the corporate sur- 
ety gospel throughout the land so that 
its practical truths may be accepted by 
the public in every village, town and 
city. The public should be made _ to 
understand that their interests cannot 
be adequately preserved without the 
forms of protection furnished by the 
bonding companies. 

Many men realize the 
porate suretyship, but have not decided 
to use it. Others have made up their 
minds to apply for bonds at a conve- 
nient time and are waiting for that time. 
Procrastinators should be shown the 
danger of delay. Then, too, personal 
bonds are often used to avoid paying 
premiums for corporate bonds. The 
evil of individual suretyship should be 
overcome. 


value of cor- 


General Classifications 


Why suretyship? Surety bonds guar- 
antee specific performance. Fidelity 
bonds guarantee individual integrity. 
These are the two general classifications. 

Federal and State authorities recog- 
nize the necessity for suretyship. This 
is shown by the fact that the laws re- 
quire the various forms of court, public 
official, contract, internal revenue, cus- 
toms and other bonds. Public officials 
and courts are becoming more and more 


insistent upon the use of corporate in- 
stead of personal  suretyship. rhe 
necessity for bonds required by law 


does not have to be proved to the public. 
They are demanded by statute and that 
settles it. But in developing business in 
bonds required by law the agent finds it 
necessary to prove the wisdom of giving 
corporate instead of personal bonds. 
Hence much exploiting 1s essential even 
in the development of business in these 
classes of bonds. ° 


Demand Must Be Created 


Federal or State laws do not require 
the filing of fidelity or contract bonds 
which are executed in favor of indi- 
viduals, partnerships, corporations, fra- 
ternal and other organizations or in- 
stitutions. It is necessary, therefore, to 
create a public demand for these lines. 
Those bankers, manufacturers, mer- 
chants and others who are made to 
understand the purposes of and appre 
ciate the necessity for the protection 
provided by these bonds; those to whom 
it is proved that corporate bonds are 
essential for the safeguarding of their 
interests, will respond. Here is where 
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the chief educational work of the public 
as to bonds must be done. 

Let us consider some outstanding 
features of the surety and fidelity situa 
tion as it relates to the education of the 


public concerning the necessity for 
these two classes of corporate surety 
ship. 


Insurance Against Dishonesty 


It is a self evident fact that no sane 
man will employ a man or woman un- 
less he has confidence in the employe’s 
integrity. Sut the records show that 
the development of dishonesty is more 
frequent than fires. Few men fail to 
carry adequate fire insurance, although 
a majority are without insurance 
against dishonesty. No employer can 
afford to be without full insurance 
against possible dishonesty. 

Guarantee Contracts 

When a property owner has a build- 
ing ‘construction contract to let, hie 
seeks a capable contractor. He must 
know that the contractor has experi- 
ence, necessary equipment, financial 
ability to complete the job according to 
specifications, is honest and otherwise 
worthy of confidence. He must know, 
therefore, exactly what the surety com 
pany must ascertain before it will write 
a contract bond. The surest and quick- 
est way for a property owner to satisfy 
himself as to the qualifications of a con 
tractor, then, is to ascertain whether he 
can furnish a bond executed by a strong 
surety company. If the contractor can 
provide such a bond, he is O. K. from 
the owner’s standpoint. From the con 
tractor’s viewpoint, his ability to furnish 
a bond is one of his most valuable 
assets because it demonstrates his own 
fitness to undertake the proposed work 
Then, too, when the contractor does 
furnish a bond, the property owner has 
the only certain form of guarantee pos 
sible that the job will be completed 
according to specifications. 

These brief facts concerning the 
necessity for fidelity and contract bonds 
are merely academic, of course, to thos¢ 
who are familiar with the business of 
the surety companies. They are men 
tioned here merely to emphasize the 
necessity for educating the public to a 
full realization concerning essential fea- 
tures connected with these forms of 
coverage, and to point the preliminary 
way to the line along which educational 
efforts should be conducted. 

The necessity for educational work is 
greatest in villages, towns and smailer 
cities where even the surface has been 


scarcely touched for many forms of 
coverage. Here is where the surety 
companies should get especially busy. 


It is up to them to educate their agents 
along the lines I have indicated. The 
agents will then be equipped to spread 
the corporate surety gospel among their 
fellow townsmen. 
Casualty and Liability Lines 

The education of the public concern- 
ing many classes of casualty and liabil- 
ity policies is just as essential as “with 
reference to bonding lines. There are 
many forms of coverage with which the 
public is generally familiar. These in- 
clude accident, health, automobile, plate 
glass, burglary, elevator, compensation 
and boiler. But even with those lines 
the purposes of which are clearly indi- 
cated by their names, much exploitation 
is recessary for a universal understand- 
ing of the contract forms, the benefits 
prov ‘ded—exactly -what the policies 
coyev and the value of the safeguards 
furnfshed. There are contracts which 
come under the general casualty and 
liability classifications concerning which 
the public should be more generally 
educated, because of the fact that they 
are comparatively little known. These 
include general liability, engine break- 
down, electrical machinery, water dam- 


age, sprinkler leakage, use and occu- 
pancy, residence burglary and other 
lines. 


Stupendous But Worth While 


The education of the public should 
be based upon an analysis of individual, 
firm, corporate, institutional and other 
needs. Such an analysis should disclose 
the insurable hazards of every citizen 
and concern in each community. With 
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Plate Glass Insurance 


We beg to announce that we are 


now writing Plate Glass Insurance 


MANUFACTURERS’ LIABILITY INSURANCE CO. 


Manufacturers’ Liability Insurance Co. Building 
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such an analysis as a basis, each pros- 
pect should be shown what forms of 
protection are necessary to provide him 
with complete safeguards, Prove to 
him why he should have the forms of 
protection prescribed, show him ‘how 
they may be procured. 

| have outlined a big program, but 
one which is essential if we are to de- 
velop our practically unlimited oppor 
tunities for business. When we realize 
that every citizen of standing in every 
community is a prospect for one or 
more bonds and policies, we gain a cor 
rect conception of our possibilities for 
business building. While our task is 


one of stupendous proportions, certainly 
it is well worth undertaking. 

The growth of the bonding and casu- 
alty insurance business depends upon 
the education of agents and of the 
public. 


RETURNS TO BUSINESS 


The many friends of Alonzo Gore 
Oakley, New York manager of the U. 
S. Fidelity & Guaranty, rejoice in his re- 
turn to business much improved in 
health. Mr. Oakley recuperated in Lake 
Placid, Florida and Bermuda after a 
serious operation. 











If you are determined to succeed and become 
a factor in the Casualty and Surety field, the 
Continental Casualty Company will help you. 


Casualty Insurance 
Surety Bonds 


All forms of Accident and Health policies 
including Non-Cancellable Income 


Protection Policies 


Continental Casualty Company 
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Brokers Meet 


(Continued from page 17) 
quainted with his assureds in the person 
best able to control the moral factor. 
It was a worthy object of the associa- 
tion, he said, to oppose the inroads of 
unauthorized insurers. There are plenty 
of facilities in New York state for in- 
suring practically every known hazard 
without going elsewhere for protection 
for the sake of a slight difference jn 
rates. 

L. Wood, chief of the complaint 
bureau of the Insurance Department, 
was unable to attend. His paper was 
read by J. S. Hirsh, chairman of the 
brokers’ dinner committee, and in it he 
advocated the incorporation of brokers’ 
firms to assure the continuity of the 
business even after the death of the 
chief producer. 


On the subject of fire companies’ ex- 
penses, Mr. Wood believes that if re- 
newal receipts were sent out instead of 
renewal policies much of the extra ex- 
penses involved in writing and cancelling 
not-taken policies would be avoided. 

Vincent Cullen, vice-president of the 
Fidelity & Deposit, cited some points 
for selling fidelity bonds. He called it 
a lucrative business which many brokers 
fail to stress when calling on clients. 

A short, but eloquent talk on the need 
for life insurance to complete the circle 
of service offered by brokers was made 
by William R. Bayes, president of the 
Srooklyn National Life. 

Arthur Arnow, secretary of the Gen- 
eral Brokers’ Association, said that the 
brokers would vigorously oppose any 
cuts in commissions that might be pro- 
posed as part of the plan to reduce 
surety acquisition costs. Brokerage 
profits are too small now, he said, and 
if acquisitions costs are to be reduced 
they should be cut elsewhere along the 
line where the margin of gain is great 
enough to permit a reduction. 

FE. Weston Roberts, managing editor 
of the “Insurance Advocate,” spoke on 
insurance education and the desirability 
of a written examination for brokers 
in New York State. 

John S. Turn, vice-president of the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety, outlined the 
itzgerald bill now before Congress. This 
bill did not come up for discussion or 
passage last week before the House of 
Representatives but may on April 26. 
Both Mr. Turn and Mr. Bayern asked 
every broker to wire or write his Con- 
gressman to vote against this bill and 
in favor of the Underhill bill, which 
allows private companies to continue to 
write compensation insurance. 

Wallace J. Falvey, vice-president of 
the Massachusetts Bonding & Insur- 
ance; A. Stephen Aaronstamm, a New 
York attorney, and Leon E. Joseph ot 
the New York “Herald-Tribune” also 
spoke. 

A list of the officers of the associa- 
tion follow: 

Herman A. Bayern, president ; Maurice 
A. Denzer, 1st vice-president; William 
L. Hooks, 2nd vice-president; Thomas 
W. Meacham, 3rd vice-president; J. 5. 
Hirsh, 4th vice-president; George M. 
Dooneief, 5th vice-president; Arthur 
Arnow, secretary; F. -R. Graves, assist- 
ant secretary; Joseph Gladstone, trea- 
surer, 





“NO ACCIDENT” RECORD 


Accidents can be prevented in indus- 
trial occupations generally considered 
by insurance companies as hazardous, 
George Hodge of the International 
Harvester Company said in a recent ad- 
dress to the fourth annual Midwest 
Safety Conference of the American 
Society of Safety Engineers and the 
Chicago Safety Council. j 

“There has not been an accident 
the works of the International Harves- 
ter Company at Chatham, Ontario, 
Canada, for two years,” said Mr. Hodge, 
“as a result of an educational no- 
accident campaign conducted along 
lines recommended by the National 
Safety Council.” 
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TO MEMBERS OF THE INSURANCE FRATERNITY, EVERYWHERE: 


You are invited to make your headquarters with us 
while visiting the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition to be 
held in Philadelphia from June 1,to December 31, 1926. 
Ample quarters in our building are now being fitted 
up for your convenience. There will be a ladies’ 
rest room, gentlemen’s smoking room, telephones, 
stationery and stenographers at your disposal; you 
may feel as much at home as in your own office. 

Here you will be in the heart of history. Under your 


windows will lie famous Independence Square, fami- 
liar to Washington, Franklin, Jefferson and all the 
other great leaders of Revolutionary days. Facing 
you will be seen stately and immortal Independence 
Hall where both the Declaration and the Constitu- 
tion first saw the light. In short, you will be located 
at ‘‘The Historical Center of the United States’’ and 
here a cordial welcome from brother insurance men 
will be found awaiting you. 





? 1926 IS “INDEPENDENCE” YEAR : 





THE INDEPENDENCE COMPANIES 


Home Offices — PHILADELPHIA 
CHARLES H. HOLLAND, President 


Casualty Insurance * Surety Bonds ’ Fire Insurance 


Companies maintain Human Relations with their Agents, Brokers and Policyholders 


Philadelphia 





YOUR HEADQUARTERS 
DURING the SESQULCENTENNIAL! 
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N aerial view of Chicago gives an excellent 
y \ conception of the task which commerce has 
entrusted to fire insurance. 


Vo fulfill this allotment, the insurance carrier must 
have equipment equal to the work and must be 
organized to meet any demand. 


The Red Royal Shield on an insurance policy 
tentifies the contract of an organization satisfy- 
ing both requirements. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY LTD 


DEPARTMENTAL OFFICES: 
ATLANTA, GA. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Milton Dargan, Manager Elwin W. Law, Manager 
NEW YORK BOSTON, MASS. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
William Mackintosh, Manager Field & Cowles, Managers Rolla V. Watt, Manager 


























